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NOTES OF THE WEEE. 
ee 
_ ‘Tae Provincial meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and 
-the Sunday School Association in Liver- 
_pool, last week, are fully reported in our 
present issue. The last time that the 
‘Unitarian Association held its Provincial 
meeting in Liverpool was, as we have 
noted in the report, in the autumn of 1890. 
It may be of interest to set down here 
some of the other meetings since that 


date :—1891, Bristol; 1893, Bourne- 
mouth ; 1895, Cardiff ; 1897, Leicester ; 
1898, Bolton; 1899, Bristol; 1900, 


Sheffield ; 1901, Leeds; 1902, Newcastle ; 
1903, Manchester ; 1906, Leeds and Brad- 
ford ; and last week’s was really the 1907 
autumn meeting postponed until after the 


- new year. 


_Ir there are other of our friends who 


wish to take part in the discussion on ‘‘ Our 


Great Problem,’’ we would ask them to 
write now without delay, as we do not 
intend that the discussion shall be con- 


, % tinued beyond the end of March, and 


before it closes we shall ask the President 
of the National Conference for any reply 


Z or further appeal that he may wish to 


make. Lotters in this discussion from the 


Bs © Lago J. Page Hopps, F. K. Fieeston, J. 


H. Weatherall, and < O. Ashworth, we 
aa obliged, to our great regret, to hold 
‘over until next w eek, 


A prikF reference to M. Paul Sabatier’s 
Passmore Edwards 


in another column. The subject 
; Tuesday’ s lecture. is. set down as 
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** Modernism and the Great Retigious 
Question’’; and we may further note 
here that on Wednesday evening M. Saba- 
tier is to lecture in the Kensington Town 
Hall (also in French) on ‘‘ The Originality 
of 8. Francis of Assisi,’’ the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell to preside ; and that on Friday 
afternoon, at 3 p.m., he is to give a public 
lecture at Manchester College, Oxford, on 
‘*Le Modernisme et les Grandes Ques- 
tions Religieuses, Autorité de |’ Eglise, de 
la Bible, &c.’” 


ted 


Mr. McKenna’s education. propesals 
were introduced on Monday, An unenvi- 
able task his! The irreconcilable aims 
and desires of the different sects reduce all 
political effort in this connection to an 
attempt to find the line of least resistance, 
Logic is made to stand aside, and feeling 
blunders on—to use a recently ominous 
phrase, ‘‘ muddling through.’’ The latest, 
but assuredly not the last, of the schemes 
devised to dissatisfy the fewest rather than 
to satisfy fully any of us, is not lacking in 
elements of a hopeful character. First, all 
schools ‘‘ on the rates’’ are to be abso- 
lutely free from sectarian tests for the 
teachers, and while ‘‘ undenominational ’’ 
(Cowper-Temple) Bible teaching is to be 
general, on the lines of the syllabus of the 
London County Council (practically that 
of the late School Board), the rights of 
parents are to be protected by a conscience 
clause permitting the withdrawal of child- 
ren if this form of religious instruction is 
objected to. This broad principle will, 
doubtless, meet with much approval. 


« SEconDuy, the schools whose managers 
object to the restrictions of the Cowper- 
Temple clause, may (in other than single- 
school areas) be ‘‘ contracted out,’’ 7.e., the 
right to aid from the rates may be sur- 
rended in return for the privilege of con- 
ducting the schools on strictly denomina- 
tional lines. But in erder to make up, to a 
considerable extent at least, for the 
deprivation of rate aid, there will be addi- 
tional financial help, on certain conditions, 
from the Imperial exchequer, leaving it 
to the:managers of such schools to supply a 
balance of the expenses from their own 
resources. Apparently, this contribution, 
though proportionately small, will be 
a real one, and is liable to become serious, as 
the intimation is plainly given that in order 
to get the full Government grant, the school 
must be adequately equipped and staffed. 
Already these stipulations have been 
described Zas an ‘‘attack on Church 
schools’; but if denominationalists are 
wise, they will agree with their adversary 
it amekely, lest a worse thing befall them. 


[ONE PENNY. 


Tn small towns and villages where there 
is but one public elementary school, this 
liberty of ‘‘ contracting out ’’ is not to be 
conceded. If it is a Church school, for 
example, the children of non-Churchmen 
are now compelled to attend—a manifest 
grievance to Dissenters. The new Bill pro- 
poses that in future the ‘‘ single school ’’ 
im any area shall cease to be denomina- 
tional, and shall be conducted on the same 
principles as the provided, or Council, 
schools in larger areas. But the denomin- 
ational owners of the fabric will be at 
liberty to use the schools for denominational 
instruction, or other purposes, out of the 
ordinary school hours, and on other than 
ordinary schoo] days, including Sunday, 
while the expense of maintaining the fabric 
will be met by the public authority. Thus, 
the new measure would provide a test-free, 
undenominational school system through- 
out England and Wales, but would leave the 
way open, on what looks like easy terms, 
for those who wish for a distinct theological 
trend in the teaching, to set up schools for 
this purpose, and to have a large propor- 
tion of the cost (say four-fifths) supplied by 
the public while the management lay in 
private hands, 


Mr. Batrour denounced the Bill vigor- 
ously on its introduction. He fell foul, in 
particular, of the permission to remove 
schools from public control. Some cheer 
might be taken from this omen if it really 
meant that the ex-premier has repented of 
the limitations which his own Education 
Acts set to the power of the community 
over the schools it has to maintain; but 
we fear this is too good to expect. On the 
other hand, a good many earnest and expert 
politicians regret profoundly the practical 
re-establishment of a dual system, now that 
we have gone so far on the way to a com- 
plete nationalisation of the schools of the 
land. We should certainly have preferred 
pushing on, and we much dislike handing 
over so large a sum of public money to 
private and. irresponsible managers. The 
one solid piece of comfort in the business 
is that the permanent control by the Educa- 
tion Department appears to grow in vigou 
and intelligence year by year. ‘ 

Tuis week’s Christian World prints 
the complete text of the Education Bill, 
with valuable annotations by an expert 
on the subject ; also a number of opinions 
on the Bill of representative Free Church- 
men and otheis. Dr. Clifford’s opinion 
i ‘the most satisfactory measure possible 
at the moment.’’ The Rey. W. Cope'and 
Bowie, in the ccurse of a measured 
approval, writes: “I would warmly 


pire 


support the Bill. 
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EGREGIOUSLY underpaid labour, known 
as ‘‘ sweated ’’ labour, cannot be cured 
without Parliamentary action ; such is the 
general opinion of those who have studied 
the question. As a result of this convic- 
tion, the Sweated Industries Bill has been 
introduced in the House of Commons, and 
passed its second reading in a single sitting. 
The fact that it has received support from 
all political parties in the House, and that 
the second reading was passed without a 
division, should secure its speedy adoption 
as law. The proposals of the Bill are that 
a trades union or trades council, or six 
employers or workmen, could ask the Home 
Secretary for an inquiry ; and if that min- 
ister thought fit, after inquiry, he could 
direct the establishment of a Wages Board. 
The purpose is to get from two or three 
trades, to commence with, representatives 
of masters and workpeople in a locality 
sitting at one Board for a particular trade 
with an independent chairman, with 
power to draw up a list of wages which 
‘should be legal for that trade and the 
district represented on the Board. 


THE gravity ci the evil is recognised by 
Mr. Gladstone. A vast army of people, 
he said, wretchedly poor, amid the most 
‘squalid conditions, exists on a pittance, 
eked out by charity and the poor rate,which 
are, in fact, a premium to the employer, 
who often makes an inordinate profit. 
These wretched people are unorganised and 
cannot remedy their own miseries. The 
‘* laissez-faire ’’ system has failed. They 
are helpless, miserable, powerless, and the 
time has come for discovering an effective 
remedy. Mr. Gladstone, in approving 
the reference of the Bill to the Select Com- 
mittee on HomeWork, said that the Govern- 
ment was not committed to the principle 
of a compulsory minimum wage, but de- 
sired the fullest inquiry as to the best 
means of reducing and removing the evil. 


Wits reference to the provincial meet- 
ings of our Associations in Liverpool, the 
Manchester Guardian, last Saturday, had 
the following note from Mr. Richard 
Robinson :—‘‘ In the necessarily _ brief 
-report of the few remarks which I made at 
the meeting of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association at Liverpool on 
Thursday you leave an impression of my 
meaning far removed from that which I 
intended. Besides expressing my belief 
-that the Association and the churches it 
‘represented would always maintain an open 
door for those who desired to join them, 
I pleaded for willing and hearty co-opera- 
tion with liberal thinkers of other churches, 
whether they elected to do this or not. In 
common with many members of our 
religious community, I look upon the great 
movement towards a more liberal theology 
as far transcending the bounds of any single 
church, however broad in theory that 
church may be, and should esteem it the 
height of impertinence to suggest that 
our liberal friends of the orthodox churches 
should come out of their religious homes 
and join our little band.’’ 


Born the antagonists and the allies of 
Mr. R. J. Campbell will allow that during 
the last twelve months he has led a life of 
extraordinary strenuousness. That the 
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ordeal has not broken him down is a tribute 
to his fitness of body and nimbleness of 
mind. The Christian Commonwealth has 
been asking him how he has done it. 
His answer is that he does not know. The 
more he has had to do the more he has been 
able to do. He was not surprised at the 
arrival of the New Theology movement a 
year ago, but what did surprise him was 
the force and the bitterness of the con- 
troversy. The course he himself pursued 
leaves him with no regrets. He believes 
liberal Christianity to have gained enor- 
mously by the hearing this stir has obtained 
for it. ‘‘ This movement,’’ he says, ‘‘ is 
far more than an intellectual movement ; it 
is a moral and spiritual awakening, whose 
effects are only beginning to be felt and 
whose greatest achievements have yet to 
come.’ Mr. Campbell contemplates a 
three months’ lecturing tour in America 
during the coming summer. 


THosE who know what Methodist prayer 
meetings, revival meetings, and missionary 
meetings are, and especially those who 
know what they were in the days of our 
fathers, will remember how oddly, how 
humanly, how beautifully sometimes, the 
diverse emotions of the soul led to rapid 
changes of expression from smiling to 
tears, from unfeigned humility to a sense of 
the ridiculous. Little touches in some of 
the reports of modern meetings tend to 
show that this overflow of soul is now more 
often longed for than experienced. But 
in the old days the meetings represented 
almost the entire intellectual and emotional 
life of those who took part in them. To 


become a member of the church was not a! 


detail in a man’s life; it was the life 
itself. The history of his conversion, and 
his temptations and backslidings and 
joyous recoveries, was all the history of him 
that was worth telling. The humour of 
life, its oddities, its surprises were but as 
small items of stage business, to lighten the 
burden of the main theme, that theme 
being the destiny of Mansoul. In those 
days the very attempt to compress all 
human life into one little scheme, to pre- 
sent all humanity on one tiny stage, gave 
scope to much ingenuity, and led to 
startling effects, ecstasy, misery, rebellion 
in turn. In these days our schemes are 
much wider; our stage much more adjust- 
able; but our life, spread all abroad, so 
rarely concentrated upon one object, or 
finding its expression in any one serics 
of meetings or movements, eludes the 
observer. Half the laments of the want of 
spiritual life are really confessions of our 
own inadequate powers of perception. 
Spiritual life, like physical life, exists in 
unsuspected places, wakes up anew 
where it seemed to be destroyed, and 
vitiates our experiments not because it is 
lacking, but because its manifestations 
are so bewildering in number and variety. 
As in the olden days, the evangelical 
teacher was sometimes confounded when 


he saw pure morality where, by his theory, } 


all should have been wickedness and total 


depravity, so we are liable to have our] 
best chapter of Lamentations spoiled by 


discovering all the fervour cf religion and 
all the constancy of martyrs where we 


thought there was but_ een and in- 


difference. 2 yy 
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BARNSLEY FREE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 


A CIRCULAR has been distributed among 
the residents, setting forth the origin 
and aims of this Society in the following 
terms :— 

‘* In the Freedom of Truth, and in the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite for the 
Worship of God and the Service of Man.’ 

‘* Under the auspices of the Yorkshire 
Unitarian Union, Sunday evening services 
have been regularly held at the Arcade Hall, 
Barnsley, since October 1, 1905. The ‘ 
congregation which has been drawn to- = 
gether has been definitely organised as a 
Free Christian Church. With a view to 
developments, and until such time as a 
church building can be erected, a room 
has been hired and furnished at the Bank _ 
House, Church-street, which will be opened 
for public worship on Sunday evening, 
February 23, 1908. Divine service will — 
be held each Sunday at 6.30 p.m. AU 
Sunday-school will be organised as soon as 


a 
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possible. Week-night meetings for intel- 
lectual and social intercourse will be 
arranged. Our bond of union is ex 


pressed in the statement at the head of — 
this circular. If you do not already — 
worship elsewhere, we cordially invite a 
to join with us for these equally great and 
important ends, following the light of you 
own convictions untrammelled by any 
creed. 

‘* Should you desire further knowled 
of our principles, the Rev. John Ellis, 
minister in charge, Elmwood, Staincliffe, 
Batley, will be glad to answer any com-— 
munications. Also, should you desire to 
send your children to the Sunday-schor 
when started, an intimation to tha 
will receive prompt attention.’ 

The opening service was held last Sun 
evening, conducted by Rev. John E 
who took for his subject ‘‘ Despise not 
day of small things.’’? There was a 
congregation. All were delighted wit 
comfortable and church-like appeaiaay cS 
the Upper Room. 


ge. : 


o Be : 
SI IN HAC VITA TANTUM. — 
Now through the leafless fea a 

I watch the setting sun ; 
The wintry daylight flees, oy 
The brief day’s work is done, 


ah 
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The glory greater seems 
Across the leafless trees, 
And changed to strange ase ie 

Are hife’s realities. 


I watch the setting sun . 
Behind the leafless trees, 
And think of thy work done, 
Thy day as brief ; as ls 


Soon ends. thai ae of Bs: 1 
And unrealities. 
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_ ASSOCIATION PROVINCIAL 
MEETINGS IN LIVERPOOL. 


ore 


Tue Provincial Meetings of the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association and the 
Sunday School Association were held in 
Liverpool on Thursday and Friday 
February 20 and 21. These meetings are 
usually held in the autumn, but the occur- 
rence of the Bicentenary celebration at 
Hope-street Church, last November, and 
other reasons, led on this occasion to a 
postponement. It was seventeen years 
since the last Provincial Meeting in Liver- 
pool, on December 3, 1890. The Rev. 
Charles Hargrove was then the preacher 
at the service in Hope-street Church. 
Mr. J. R. Beard was president, and took 
the chair at a public meeting in Hope Hall 
when the Association was welcomed by 
the Rev. R. A. Armstrong, and the other 
chief speakers were Dr. Lindsey Aspland 
and the Revs. Henry Ierson and W. G. 
Tarrant. Mr. Charles W. Jones moved and 
the Rev. L. P. Jacks seconded the conclud- 
ing vote of thanks to the members of the 
Association and of sympathy with their 
work. Only one of those names will re- 
occur in this report as present last week in 
Liverpool. Mr. Hargrove was also to 

have been present, but was kept a prisoner 
by influenza in Leeds. 
_ The meetings, which were held first in 
the Domestic Mission buildings in Mill- 
strect, then at Hope-street, and finally 
mea the Church Hall at Ullet- road, were very 
well attended, and were full of interest and 
‘encouragement. Liverpool hospitality was 
generous as ever, and all the arrangements 
had been admirably made. 
_ The deputation of the British and Foreign 
- Unitarian Association was as follows :— 
‘Sir W. B. Bowring, Bart. (president), 
Mie, Howard Chatfeild Clarke (treasurer), 
Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (secretary), 
Rev. T. P. Spedding (Missionary agent) 
Dr. G. C. Cressey and Mrs. Cressey, Miss 
Helen Brooke Herford, Mr. John Harrison, 
Rev. C. J. Street, and Rev. W. G. Tarrant. 
The deputation of the Sunday School 
Association was:—Miss Edith Gittins, 
x - (president), Mr. Jon Pritchard (hon. secre- 
tary), the Revs. H. Rawlings, Charles 
Roper, and J. J. Wright. 
The National Conference was represented 
ty the Rey. James Harwood (secretary), 
-and Mr. Richard Robinson ; the National 
~ Unitarian Temperance Association by Miss 
H. M. Johnson. : 
The following delegates of district 
societies were also present :—Revs. B. C. 
Constable and W. Harrison (Hast Cheshire 
Christian Union) ; Revs. C. Peach and N. 
Sie! are (Manchester - District Association); 
_ Rev. A. H. Shelley and Mr. J, P. P. 
_-Dutfield (Midland Christian Union); Rev. 
__E. D. Priestley Evans (North and Kast 
ey ‘Lancashire Unitarian Mission); Rev. 
4. V. Mills (North Lancs. and Westmore- 
land Association); Revs. D. J. Evans 
-H. Fisher Short (South bey 
Association : Revs. John Ellis an 
eon, “ae (Yorkshire Unitarian Union) ; 
& Mis Brock (South-East Wales Society) ; 
and the Rev, W. A. Weatherall (Irish 
Non-Subseribing Association). The London 
ict Unitarian Society was also repre- 
by Messrs. John Harrison, Roper, 
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were the Revs. Dendy Agate, J. Anderton, 
A. R. Andreae, W. HE. Atack, J. M. Bass, 
J. Shaw Brown, W. T. Bushrod, 8. Burrows, 
Js We Cock, C.. Cradock,» J. Crossley, 
Va Vea Davis, J. L. Haigh, C. Harvey- 
Cook, H. Ww. Hawkes, H. E. Haycock, 
J. B. Higham, J. C. Hirst, BS Holtiat. 
J. Jenkins, E. E. Jenkins, J. E. Jenkins, 
T. Lloyd Jones, R. McGee, W. Mason, 
J. M. Mills, J. Collins Odgers, G. A. Payne, 
A. E. Parry, J. A. Pearson, A. G. Peaston, 
H. EH. Perry, W. G. Price, W. Reynolds, 
R. §. Redfern, H. D. Roberts, W. R. 
Shanks, M. R. Scott, H. Bodell Smith, 
A. Thornhill, W. F. Turland, J. .H. 
Weatherall, and W. Weatherall. 


WELCOME To THE Two ASssocrATIONS. 


The meetings opened on Thursday 
afternoon, at the Domestic Mission in 
Mill-street, with a reception of the guests 
by Sir Wintram anp Lapy Bowrtine 
in the large hall, and at four o’clock Sir 
William, as President of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and repre- 
senting also the Liverpool community, 
took the chair. 

Having offered a warm welcome to 
Liverpool to the delegates and other 
friends present, he called upon the Rev. 
W. CorpeLaAnD Bowir, who moved the 
following memorial resolution :— 


friends of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association assembled in Liverpool places 
on record its high appreciation of the able 
and generous services rendered by Mr. 
Charles W. Jones, who held the office of 
President of the Association in 1899- 
1900, and who, at all times, took a strong 
personal interest in its missionary work. 
While lamenting his death at a compara- 
tively early age, and deploring the great 
loss which the Unitarian denomination 
has sustained, this meeting rejoices in 
he good work which he accomplished, 
and, inspired as he was by the principles 
and faith of Unitarian Christianity, would 
take fresh courage from his example for 
the duties that lie before the seekers of 
truth and the doers of right. 

‘* This meeting expresses its deep sym- 
pathy with his two sons, and with the large 
circle of relatives and friends, in the 
sorrow that has befallen them.”’ 

No words were needed, Mr. Bowie said, 
to commend that resolution to them. It 
bore testimony to one whom they had all 
rejoiced to have among them, whose un- 
bounded faith and hard work had ever 
been an encouragement to them. They 
could not think of him as dead, but rather 
as one who had lived worthily and well. 


ing in reverent silence. 

The Rev. J. Cottins Opcers then spoke, 
on behalf of Liverpool, in welcome of the 
two Associations. They were not afraid, 
he said, of the Unitarian name. They did 
not put it on their chapels, because they 
had a free and open trust, but they had no 
other name for their beliefs. They need 
not run away from that name, which signi- 
fied the position they had taken in the 
theological world. Their forefathers 
fought under it and endured much. It 
must be their endeavour to be worthy 
of the name they bore. He proceeded to 
speak of the work done by the British 


‘“ This meeting of the members and. 


The resolution was passed, by all stand- 


and Foreign Unitarian Association in the. Sunday School Association, 
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publication of books and pamphlets of the 
greatest value, all the more valuable’ now 
from the fresh interest awakened by the 
movement known as ‘‘ the New Theology,”’ 
and also by lectures up and down the 
country, such as they in Liverpool had 
recently had the privilege of hearing from 
Dr. Carpenter. He then recalled the work 
of the Unitarian Fund, established in 1806, 
afterwards merged in that Association: 
One of its achievements was to send out 
Richard Wright, who was a whole Van 
Mission in himself. Down in Cornwall, 
on one of his missionary journeys, he 
found some Methodists, who had begun 
to read the Bible for themselves, and as a 
consequence of that visit, one of them 
(his own grandfather), not long afterwards 
adopted Unitarian views. Thus he acknow! 
ledged his own personal indebtedness to 
the missionary work of the Association. 
They welcomed also the Sunday School 
Association, to the religious manuals, 
and other publications of which they were 
extremely indebted. They greatly re- 
gretted Miss Pritchard’s absence, and the 
cause of it, for her presence, wherever she 
went, was felt to be a benediction by all. 
Even though they had wintry weather out- 
side, they had a summer of the soul within, 
and they offered a very warm welcome 
to all friends of both Associations. 

The Revs. H. D. Roperts and T. Luoyp 
JongEs also joined in the welcome, the latter 
saying it was very fitting that they should 
meet in those noble buildings, which were 
the crowning piece of generosity of their 
people in Liverpool. 

The Rev. C. J. Street was the first to 
respond, in place of the Rey. Charles 
Hargrove, who was prevented by an attack 
of influenza from being present. The two 
Associations, he said, were not London, 
but national societies, and the British and 
Foreign was international in its operations. 
They who lived in the country were consti- 
tuent members as much as those in London. 
The British and Foreign had always been 
a working Association, and but for it many 
of the congregations, of which now they 
were proud, would not have existed. There 
had been a forward movement ever since 
Dr. Brooke Herford’s effort in doubling 
the income of the Association, and now it 


was more than doubled. The Van Mission, 
under Mr. Spedding’s direction, was a 
further forward movement, and _ their 


publication work had also been greatly 
improved, both in the quality of its books 
and in the cheap popular editions. The 
sixpenny popular edition of such books 
as Armstrong’s ‘‘God and the Soul’’ and 
Martineau’s ‘‘ Endeavours’’ ought to 
be in everybody’s hands. 

Mr. RicHarp Rosinsoy, also responding, 
said that while they welcomed the growing 
movement of liberal theology in the ortho- 
dox churches, they felt that so far as that 
Association was concerned, there was room 
for its work, and they always kept an open 
door and an open way for those who de- 
sired to join them. And it was for them 
as representing an Association of free 
churches, and an. Association which sup- 
ported a free theology, to see that they 
were kept free, and to cultivate relations 
of friendly co-operation with all who were 
working for the same ends. 

Miss Eprrx Girtins, President of the 
said that 
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Liverpool to her was a sort of shrine, as 
the place of work of Mr. Armstrong, 
who had helped them in the Sunday-schools 
of the country almost more than any other 
they could name. Their schools were 
mostly missionary schools, for they took 
it for granted that in their own families 
the fathers and mothers instructed their 
children in religion. They hoped that was 
a trust well founded. She commended to 
them the very excellent publications of 
the Association, and hoped they would do 
all they could to extend their circulation. 

The Rev. T. P. Speppine, called on by 
the chairman, said that he feared Miss 
Gittins’ assumption as to their fathers and 
mothers was not well founded. Yet their 
duty towards the children in the matter 
of religious teaching was the greatest of all. 
Jf that were not neglected, they would see 
very different results in their churches. 
One of the calls of the day was for them to 
realise that the most distinctively religious 
work they had to do lay in the Sunday- 
schools. 

At the conclusion of this meeting of wel- 
come tea was served in the lower school- 
room, after which the Ministerial Fellow- 
ship, under the presidency of the Rev. 


Charles Roper, had an open conference for 


ministers only, followed by the Sunday 
School Association meeting in the large hall. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
There was a very good attendance 


at the conference of the Sunday School 
Association, among those present being 
representatives of nine district societies. 
Miss Epirx Girrins, the president, took 
the chair, and after the opening hymn, 
‘** Come, labour on,’’ expressed their great 
regret at Miss Pritchard’s absence, and said 
she was sure they would wish to send her a 
message of sympathy in her illness. 

Mr. Ion Prircuarp, the hon. secretary, 
made a statement as to the work of the 
Association. With them, he said, Associa- 
tion was not simply an idle word. They 
claimed to be a binding force, as when they 
sent out the President’s New Year's 
letter to their 3,500 teachers, and received 
from them many replies, and in other com- 
munications sent out in the course of the 
year, and in the gathering up of statistics. 
Yet their main work was the publishing of 
books, and he called special attention to 
theic three most recent books, Giran’s 
“* Jesus of Nazareth,’’ Thomas’s ‘‘ The 
Karly Church,’ and Fox’s “‘ Practical 
Lessons from the Teachings of Jesus.’” They 
were to hold another summer session for 
teachers at Manchester College, Oxford, 
July 10 to 19, and he hoped as many 
possible of their schools would be repre- 
sented, that their teachers might gain not 
only a little instruction but the enthusiasm 
which belonged to such a gathering, and 
which went so far to make a good teacher. 
He asked, in conclusion, for opinions as 


to the suggestion that they might some- 


times meet elsewhere than at Oxford. 

On this the Rev. H. Bodell Smith pro- 
posed that the mecting in 1909 should be 
at Summerville, in Manchester. The Rev 
C. J. Street hoped that the meetings would 
be annual, and be held alternately at Oxford 
and Manchester. The Rev. T. P. Spedding 
thought the alternative place should be 
not Manchester, but some holiday centre, 
where teachers might have the refreshment 


of the country as well as the stimulus of 
the session. 
THE Presipent’s ADDRESS. 

The President then gave the following 
address :— - 

Since Robert Raikes began his bene- 
ficent work of giving on Sundays to the 
poor neglected children of Gloucester the 
tools of learning, revolution after revolu- 
tion has happened in social conditions, 
and with every change the function of 
the Sunday School has been exalted, 
and the work of Sunday School teachers 
has become more onerous and difficult. 
The exaltation is measured by the title 
of our subject to-night—‘* The Sunday | ° 
School as a Religious Force.’’ 

J am one of those who cannot be recon- 
ciled to the proposal to banish religion 
from the nation’s schools. The teaching 
is often poor; teachers, and authorities, 
fail to distinguish religion from degma, 
but I cling to the hope that there is with 
the Time- Spirit power, if we will only have 
longer patience, to sift essential from non- 
essential, the good grain that yields the 
bread of life from the chaff. In the 
elementary schools we have an immense 
body of men and women trained to teach 
—trained to impart ideas to children 
according to their capacity to receive them 
and by the system of compulsory 
attendance we have ‘‘ netted’’ the whole 
child population. The voluntary agencies 
of churches and Sunday Schools have 
neither of these advantages ; the teachers 
are untrained, and the area of work is very 
much smaller. The Daily News conducted 
a few years ago a Census of the Religious 
Life of London. The investigator “who 
reported the conditions of the poorest 
sections of the great city estimated that 
one quarter only of the children were 
touched by the churches. When I con- 
sider the other three quarters—the poor 
little creatures in miserable homes, in 
mean streets, amid dirt and squalor and 
ugliness of sights and sounds, their Sundays 
mote wretched than other days T shrink 
as from cruelty at the thought of depriving 
them of the faintest—it may be their only 
—glimpse of heavenly things. 

In the current number of Lhe Hibbert 
Journal is an excellent article by Professor 
Muirhead on ‘‘ Religion as Essential to 
Education,’’ as inherent in, as inseparable 
from, any right conception of it. 

He speaks of ‘*the anomaly and im- 
possibility of building up a true system of 
education out of the wood, hay, and 
stubble of current secular ideas.’’ He 
pleads for ** re- -introduction into school 
training, under modern conditions, and in 
harmony with modern intellectual and moral 
requirements, of that unity of spiritual 
purpose which it has lost,’ ‘and he depre- 
cates, with a fervour that I share, the 
relinquishment of an ideal at the bidding 
of a political exigency. 

I too believe—and it is a consoling 
thought—that it is impossible to construct 
a sieve that shall let through secular 
subjects and retain Religion as the not- 
wanted residuum. It is like trying to 
exclude sunshine from daylight, or growing 
harvests without soil, for religion, as we 


Unitarians conceive it, is not teachings and 
statements and creeds, but it is spirit and 


life. We do not talk much of religion in 


our homes—though a word speken in due 
season, how good i is it !—but we humbly 
trust it 1s there—a i eden presence—to 
hallow and to help. As salt gives out 
saitaess and ihe lamp gives out light, so 
religion is tanght by every religious life. 
Still, if the ‘‘ ‘tninistry of the word’? be 
forbidden entirely to the day school 
teachers, there will be a call to the Sunday _ 
School teachers to open yet wider their 
doors and their hearts, a call for new 
devotion, for a greater enthusiasm, for 
determination, with God’s help, to over- 
come present weakness and inadequacy— ~ 

a disposition to hear yet more plainly the 
gentle, pleading, constraining voice: “‘It 

is not the will of my Father which is in 
heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish.’ ee 


We are responsible for our group—our 
300 Schools, our 4,000 teachers, our 35,000 
children and young people. Ourtaskisat 
once easier and more difficult than that of — 
our neighbours in the orthodox churches— Be 
more difficult because we have no settled 
ewriculum, no one book, no ecclesiastical 
authority, no orders to carry out, no- 
belief in the efficacy of catechisms or other bs 
formule committed to memory and recited ; 
without comprehension or emotion ; easier, 
because our field of choice is as wide is! 
human knowledge and human experience—_ 
as wide as God—so that no teacher need be 
dull, as those must be who are mere 
mouths and echoes ; more difficult because — 
of the equipment of virtues and capacinied ea 
necessary for every worker on these lines. 
At the lowest estimate this must include a ee 
love of goodness, a desire to serve, a clear — 
recognition of the fact that to be able to. 
give you must have, and that you must ta 
trouble to get. , ‘ 
that aims at « bringing fe 
into the form of a child’s 
life, and into the form of a child’s- di 
thought,’’ and that has power in son 
degree to realise this aim, by trainii a 
feeling, by training emotion to right loving 
and right hating, so that the soul shall 
stinctively abhor that which is evil an 
cleave to that which is good, by widening t 
conception of what is good and what is 

Mr. G. R. Sims, in a recent magazi 
article, tells this story :—He was pass 
through a back street of a great city 
Sunday morning and saw a young won 
sitting on her doorstep, unwashed an 

carrying an unwashed baby. Two- ho u 
later he returned by the same stree 
there, still, were the mother and t the 
child, dirty as before. Mr. Sims ventu 
a friendly word: ‘‘ You have been A 
for a couple of hours doing nothing. 
you think you might have found tin 
wash your face ?’’ The terrible 
was: ‘‘ What does it matter al 
face, so long as my heart is clean ? 
has told us elsewhere of his findin 
and Prayer Books. and texts on 
in houses where children were b 


\ 


to death by callous neglect and cx i 


pray. you, ‘deat frienda and ¢ 
do what in you lies to put an 
falseness, such hideous incong 
raise the standard | of; 3h 


till ‘every comer of 
and life's joys all 


tarily to the school ; 
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sunshine of God. We can cherish kere that there is something more real’ 


nobler ambition than this—that there shall 
bein our Sunday S:hools a Religious Force 
that shall establish, animate, and bless 
good homes, of all our labours and prayers 
the best fruit. 

The Rev. H. Rawninas, who was the 
next speaker, said that the great aspiration 
and endeavour of the time was to improve 
social condit ons, but there were great 
dangers and difficulties connee ed with that 
endeavour, and it shou'd be one of their 
aims to train the minds of theirchildren that 

they might have wisdom to avoid those 
dangers. One danger was the laying of too 
much emphasis on the idea of environ- 
ment. They must rem-mber the element 
of character and personality. Both were 
important, acting and reacting on one 
another. ‘There was in life a divine dis- 
content, but also a diseontent which was 
very far from divine, which was always 
claiming rights, but said nothing of duties. 
They should train their elder scholars to 
understand the growth and development 
of human society, and the rights and duties 
which belonged to it, and instil into them 
an earnest sense of responsibility. And 
apart from such instruction, the whole 
tone, discipline and spirit of the school 
should be an education making towards a 
higher, nobler social life. The manner of 
the teachers was of far more importance 
than the matter of the teaching. 


“Miss Marian Prircuarp was to have 
been the next speaker, but was prevented 
by influenza from being present. On her 
behalf, her brother, Mr. Ion Prrvcsanrn, 


-read the following brief address :— 


The Sunday School as a Religious Force.— 
Before saying anything on this subject it 
is necessary to define what we mean by 
the term religious. We know that some 
sense of binding lies at the root of the word ; 
but there is also a sense of binding in 
morality. The main difference, as it seems 
to me, lies in this point: while morality 
binds men to principles, to good rules 
of conduct, religion binds men with men, 
_ living souls all together. This gives to 
religion a vital force of personal devotion, 
awakening an enthusiasm for those whom 
we admire and love, and making us feel 
a real joy in serving those who need our 
help. Thus, religion touches the springs 
of action ; and, when real, leads men to do 
right because they love their fellowmen. 
But that is not all. Religion binds not 
only men to men, but men to God Himself. 


All living souls together, from the least 


even to the Greatest. To the Eternal 


Spirit whose power we recognise, whose 


wisdom we acknowledge, whose love we 
see reflected in the face of every good and 
noble soul, we feel in some mysterious way 
united ; and: this thought we try, in our 
imperfect way, to symbolise i in the expres: 
sion Our Heavenly Father. If this is at all 
a fair rendering of the meaning of Religion, 
-a religious force must be of immense 
- importance, and we do well to ask ourselves 
if the Sunday School has any right to 
lay claim to any part in it. 

I think it has. The Sunday-school is 
indeed based on the Gospel of Together- 
hood. Teachers and scholars come ‘volun- 
they meet with the 
se of helping one another to 
fight bravely the battle of life, they tacitly 


opus 


more important in life than the worship of 
Mammon, in any of its varied forms. So 
there is: an atmosphere about the school 
which is thus created, in which the moral 
and spiritual life gets a better chance 
of proper development, and that alone 
must count as a religious force. The good 
gained by the scholars is so frequently 
insisted upon that I shall take that for 
granted ; but it is not sufficiently realised, 
I think, that the advantage to the teacher is 
quite as important. When I spoke just 
now of teachers and scholars helping one 
another, I meant what I said quite literally. 
Woe betide any teacher who forgets that 
‘it is his duty to learn the lessons of religion 
as well as his pupil. His class is indeed, 
to him, a kind of laboratory where he is able 
to test by experiment the theories he him- 
self has been taught; it is a practising 
@ ound where he ean discover how much of 
what his lips utter as true, is actually be- 
lieved by him to be binding ; this can only 
be proved by living out his opinions. This 
training is of supreme importance in the edu- 
cation of a human soul, and it can be hod 
in the Sunday-school by every teacher who 
takes the work seriously—who obeys the 
three-fold counsel given by Bonav. 

‘* Be what thou seemest—live thy creed ; 

Wold up to earth the torch divine.”’ 

In every school where teachers set them- 
selves to do these things there must be 
a religious force that will make that little 
corner of the earth sweeter, purer, and more 
worthy of its high estate. 

The Rey. Marturw R. Scorr followed 
with adelightful address on the same sub- 
ject, the flavour of which can hardly be 
reported. If the Sunday school is not a 
religious force, he asked, what is it? And 
he recounted an early experience of his in 
a school where it was insisted that they 
must not teach the children their religion, 
because they might outgrow it; and what 
a misfortune that would be! ‘The principle 
ippeared to him at first very liberal, 
but he thanked God he had outgrown that. 
Such a principle they did not apply to 
anything else. He pictured a poor little 
lad grotesquely clad in the worn-out 
garments of a man, but even that was 
better than no clothes at all. He believed 
that religion did fit the child, and they 
must help them into garments of their own. 
It was not true that children found religion 
dull. They might finda teacher’s second- 
hand talk about religion very dull, but the 
appeal of religion itself to the heart of the 
child was more enthralling than a fairy 
tale. Some of them, as teachers, courted 
failure because their conscientiousness 
was fearfully heavy. By all means give 
the children facts, ‘but so that they could 
take them and enjoy them. As a means 
of developing the religious force of a 
child there was nothing like the story 
of Jesus in its strength and tenderness. 
They should follow his own method, in 
the stories of the good Samaritan and the 
Prodigal Son. He told of things taken 
from daily life quite simply and naturally : 
and the people felt the truth of what he 
said. There was religious force in the 
child in the Sunday school, and they, as 
teachers, had it in themselves. All they 
‘had to do was to let the religious force 
that was in them get a chance, and it 
would flood and fill the whole school. 


(stood for an ideal of chivalry, 
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Such a school would not need to be made 
attractive in any other way. 

The Rey. J. Morty Mitus, President 
of the Liverpool Sunday School Society, 
cordially welcomed the Association, and 
the Revs. Cuartes Roper and J. J. 
Wricut also spoke. The former empha- 
sised the need of close connection between 
school and church, and said that their 
work was to impress upon the children 
the spiritual interpretation of life. They 
were apt in their schools to talk ethics ; 
they should not overlook the practice. 
It was good to teach the children to do 
unselfish, helpful things. Mr. Wright said 
that in their schools there had always been 
religious force at work, and on that thought 
they must concentrate. In the Sunday- 
school was the best missionary work they 
had ever done. In their churches they had 
got the emphasis too much on the adults ; 
he wished the eves of their congregations 
could be opened to see that it would pay 
to lay more emphasis on the children. 
In conclusion he referred to Young Days, 
and asked for their continued help and 
encouragement, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN UN 
ASSOCIATION, 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE. 
On Friday morning there was religious 
service in Hope-street Church, conducted 
by the Rey. J. H. WrarHeratt, of Bolton, 
who also preached the sermon, 

Without the preface of a text, the preacher 
declared at the outset that there were 
two things he had to say to them, one of 
which was absolutely certain, while the 
other might be more open to question. 
The certain thing was that Christianity 
and in the 
eyes of the world, at least, an unreasonable 
service. When they spoke ef a Christian 
life, they set themselves to do something 
which the logic of the schools and the 
common-place judgments of the street 
could never justify. There was in it 
something poetic. It included the common 
moralities of life, but went beyond them, 
and therefore the Gospel succeeded the 
Law ; from a mere morality sanctified by 
a passionate reverence for Deity, they 
passed to the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ. Christians meant by the word 
faith chiefly that acceptance of the irration- 
ality, the supra-rationality of the Christian 
ideal, and though there were great books 
of Christian apologetics vindicating it as 
rational, the supreme apologetic was the 
life of Christ, and the passion for righteous- 
ness Christ inflamed in Palestine and sent 
burning across the centuries. One saw 
it and believed, and then came arguments ; 
but if the fire were not there, there would 
be no approximation to the Christian spirit, 
passion, and glory of service. The chivalry 
of the ideal was the first thing to recognise, 
when they put themselves in the line of 
Christian service and set out to do its 
work as members of a Christian church. 
They set themselves to the Christian 
adventure, for the world was not Christian, 
and they had to strive to make it so. 
When they had allowed for the fact that 
Christ was an Oriental, and lived in the 
first century, when there was no such thing 
as a firm social order based on an ideal of 
justice, they must yet recognise that Christ 
did mean what he said when he challenged 
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them to not only good but noble conduct, 
and the hope for a yet better and more 
perfect thing. The appeal was for the 
enthusiasm of humanity, in the region of 
Christian nobility, generosity, mercy, 
Christian love. They began then with the 
presumption that they stood for something 


poetic, a forlorn hope, generous, warm- 
hearted, loving, desiring to serve the 


world, asking no payment, content to spend 
and be spent—the sacrifice of human 
nature for human nature, of fleshly life 
for the spiritual, called for again and again, 
that here and there the God idea might ¢ once 
more be shown in the flesh, again fully 
realised on the earth. That was the thing 
which was absolutely certain. 

2. About the second there might be 
more doubt. As he read their Unitarian 
history, it was made up chiefly of two or 
three principles. The one that mattered 
most was the passion for a true and pure 
Christianity. If they traced the history 
of their heresy, that had been the formula 
which everywhere explained its divergence 
from others. Therefore it was that the 
Unitarian heresy constructed a whole 
new thology. And they guarded that 
first principle by the instinct for freedom, 
guided also by the instinct of fellowship. 
That led the individual searchers for 
truth back to the church. If that was 
really their history, that th-y were results 
of a passionate search for a true and pure 
Christianity, was it not clear that now the 
chief need of the world was to declare 
that true and pure Christianity, not in 
terms of theology, but of life 2 

He did not suggest that their history 
had been merely of intellectualism ; there 
was always generous warm-hearted motive, 
and not merely the love of abstract truth. 
There was always the desire to bring human 
things closer to the heart of the true God ; 

~ but because they had to be explaining where 
their starting point was, there was the 
intellectualist bias in their manner. Now 
there was no such need, and their energies 
were set free for the extension of the for- 
mula of a true and pure Christianity into 
the moral and spiritual region, into home 
life, civic and national life. They had now 
to work with the whole force of their Chris- 
‘tian passion towards the regeneration of the 
world. Where there was room for disputa- 
tion was as to whether their churches were 
called differently from others to that work. 
it was not entirely through their labours 
that the great wave of liberal thought 
had spread over the Christian world, so 
that now there was an ideal of God and 
Christ and life not far removed from their 
ideal of a true and pure Christianity. 
Yet they were pioneers in that intellec- 
tualist movement ; and was it not then the 
suggestion of their history, that what they 
had done on the one side they must 
now do on the other, in the interpretation of 
Christianity into the actual living of com- 
‘mon-place life, not as a matter of argu- 
-ment, but as a passion to be proved by 
results, to bring the world nearer and 
nearer to the—perfection they desired. 
That was the true Christian spirit and 
aim, to make of righteousness and the love 
of God as inflaming a desire as ever visited 
poet’s dream. There was a certain type 
of religion among them which gloried in 
** One God and twenty shillings in the 
pound.’’ But in the Christian adventure 
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they were called to more than that. One | quicken the religious life of our Unitarian 4 
God, truly, but not merely twenty—thirty, | churches, and to bring the women of the ‘¢ 
fifty, a hundred shillings in the pound!| denomination into closer acquaintance, i 


to do more than was required, always 
what was good, kindly, generous, what was 
of Christian love. That was the ideal, the 
Christian adventure. It might be bitterly 
hard, but they had to go on, putting that 
passion into each day’s living, lifting up 
their judgments in the church, in the home, 
in humanity, always to the better thing 
they thought might be in the kingdom of 
heaven, and on earth. If they could not 
live under that ideal of something higher 
than mere morality, if they could not lift 
themselves into that region of the poetry of 
human love, surely they had fallen a long 
way below the chivalry of the Christian 
ideal. It was for them to think. 


co-operation, and fellowship.’’ It was . 
formed in 1891, taking the place of an 
earlier Women’s Auxiliary Conference. 
Beginning with 80 branches and 3,877 ee 
members, they now had 360 branches and 
16,233 members. The Alliance carried 
on its work independently, but in harmony 
with the American Unitarian Association. 
It gave to their women fresh opportunities 
for intellectual and for missionary work. 
One branch of their work was that of 
‘* Study Classes,’’ another was the Post — 
Office Mission, which originated in the 
work of Sallie Ellis at Cincinnati in 1877, — 
another was the ‘‘ Cheerful Letter Ex- 
change,’” an entirely undenominational 
work. There was also a committee on 
appeals, which collected information, and 
considered the needs of the churches, and — 
obtained help. In 1891 all the branches: 
together raised over £3,000; in 1907. over 
£25, 000. A large part of the money was | 
spent locally, but a third part of all mem- 
bership fees went to the central treasury. 
The women’s work, she said in conclusion, — 2 
made the church a home, and deepengas 
the sense of ‘‘ togetherness.’” ae 
Miss Fuorence Metiy, who ope 
the discussion, said that she had b 
deeply interested in the Manual of + 
Alliance. At the present time liberal vi 
were spreading on every hand, but th 
was not so much hiberal faith. It was for _ 
them to show to the world the reality « 
liberal faith, which recognised that t 
vital thing was not what they believed 
what they did. . 


CONFERENCE ON WoMEN’s Work. 


At the conclusion of the service a con- 
ference on “‘ Women’s Work in connection 
with our Churches ’’ was held in the Hope- 
street Church Hall, under the presidency 
of Lady Bowring. 

Miss Heten Brooxe Herrorp gave the 
first address, which was an appeal chiefly 
to mothers. In the old days, she said, 
when they were nearer the times of perse- 
cution, there was not the same leakage of 
the young people, of which they now con- 
stantly heard much doleful complaint. 
Then the children were brought up in a 
Unitarian atmosphere; but now, things 
were different, and it brought an added 
responsibility to Unitarian parents. For 
one thing, there were now more rivals 
to church going on Sunday. People said 
that nowadays they worked harder. 
What she thought was that they played 
harder. In the matter of religious teaching 
it was no doubt good to keep the children’s 
minds open, but that was a very different 
thing from keeping them empty. If with 
religious feelings they did not give their 
children religious ideas, they fell victims 
to the first eager proselytiser they met. 
They should see that their children knew 
what their faith was, and what their people 
had done for their country and their cities. 
The children should be taught more of their 
history, and be trained to come to meetings 
and take their own share in helping. 
Mothers had great power in the churches. 
They should take care that they got 
ministers who really understood and cared 
for children. And they should get their 
ministers to give out the church notices in 
such a way as to interest the young people 
in the work. They could find no better 
training for their daughters than sending 
them to help in the postal mission work, 
if it was only to help in doing up the parcels. 
Then they would hear what the mission 
meant and understand the privilege of 
their faith. If they were going to have any 
Unitarians in the future, Unitarian mothers, 
she said, in conclusion, have got to wake 
Up tenis 
Mrs. G. C. Cressey then gave an account 
of the American ‘‘ National Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women,’” saying that some such organisa- 
tion would greatly benefit the cause of 
Unitarianism in this country. The aim 
of the women was not to supplant the men, 
but to supplement their work, and add to | 
what was already done. The primary | met 
object of the National Alliance ‘was: 6S to | 1 


and seconded by Miss J OSNSON, after som: 
further sympathetic comment from 
Gittins, and the Revs. C. Roper and 
Copeland Bowie, was unanimously pas 
‘* That, this meeting, having consi 
the question of the work being done bj 
Unitarian women, and having heard 
the American Unitarian women engag 
similar work are organised with grea‘ 
vantage, requests the Executive Commi 
of the British and Foreign Unit 
Association to take the steps necess 
establishing an organisation of our wo 
workers throughout the country, s 
their power and influence may be ic 
and utilised to the fullest extent.’” 


CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL QUESTION 


After luncheon in the -Yamen 
Bold- aera the afternoon — and 


Hall. 

Mr. RicwarD Rosinson | presid 
the first Conference on ‘‘ Social Qu 
in relation to our Churches.”? — 
else the principles of Unitarian 
included, he said, they certai 
on the essential brotherhood an 
of all humanity; nor had th 
ever been wanting in splendi 
of those who recognised the servic 
as essential to the service of ( 
they now recognised that the } 
not ony produce © ae idu 

e 
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ligion would lead them to do in such 
matters. 


The Rey. Cuartes Pracu said there was 
nothing more inspiring than the way in 
which on all hands society was interesting 
itself in the study of social questions. In 
the minds of thinking people there was not 
the least doubt that they were on the eve 
of the most tremendous experiments in 
social reconstruction the world had ever 
seen. It was to collective action and the 
ascendency of the common good over the 
individual desire that society was looking 
for its reconstruction and emergence from 
present ills. He regretted that the Catho- 
lic Church was absolutely committed against 
Socialism, and welcomed Bishop Welldon’s 
recent declaration that the Church of 
England could not take up such an atti- 
tude, because Socialism was an effort at 
reconstruction which had again and again 
come to the front under the influence of 
high Christian fervour and inspiration. 
The Bishop’s own objection to Socialism 
reduced itself ultimately to the weakness 
of human nature, but they in their Free 
_ Churches were prepared to commit the 

fortunes of the world to human nature, 


when it had realised its possibilities. Under 
es modern conditions it had never yet had a 
é true chance. There were some who said 
> that their churches ought to be definitely 
s committed to Socialism, but he did not 


hold that view. Their characteristic atti- 
tude in regard to theology ought also to be 
applied to sociology. They must maintain 
the right to discuss freely and without preju- 
dice all possible social developments, but 
refuse to tie their churches or themselves 

to any experiments of to-day, beyond 
_ which they might be led by the possibili- 
ties of to-morrow. Any such committal 
anak to a system would stultify their churches, 
but there was a large field of inquiry and 
__ of service open to them, the field of broad 
human interests, rescued from the partisan- 
m= ship of the politician, and brought to the 
calmer survey of the moralist and of 
pol religion. Many of the special works of 

‘peneficence formerly organised by the 

churches were now better done by volun- 
- tary associations of the people apart from 
the churches. That left the churches free 
for their proper work, which was worship, 
'y, as the inspiration of true public service. 

--- Phey had a certain ideal of the spiritual 

life, which transcended all material interests, 
_ the spiritual life of man with God. That 
was their fundamental assertion, without 
which there was no meaning in their 
ae eeaerbne ; ; and, that being so, they must 
; welcome every suggestion of human pro- 
: - gress which might “make for the victory 
the spiritual over the material, for 
\er freedom and larger life, 
r human nature, the divinity of humanity, 
d whatever made for that end should 
have their cordial welcome. 

The Rev. H. D. Rozerrs then moved :-— 
“* That this Conference gladly recognises 
$ e wakening interest of the Christian 

ey Churches 1 in the social problems of the day, 
nd commends their study and the rational 
yplications of religious principles to their 
_ elucidation and solution. 


see And this Conference urges on his 
~ Majesty’s Government the need i in licensing 
ms, of provision for National Sunday | 


ie ee and for the Bs 


They stood 


tection of children from the evils of public 
houses.”’ 

Miss H. M. Jounson seconded, and after 
a few more words of comment the two parts 
of the resolution were separately put. The 
first was carried unanimously, the second 
with, we believe, only two dissentients. 

CONFERENCE ON Missionary Work. 

The Rev. J. Cottins Opexrs presided 
over a further Conference on missionary 
work both within and beyond the borders 
of our churches. 

The Rev. C. J. Srraer spoke on ‘* Work 
in direct connection with our Churches.”’ 
Every Church, he said, must be a mission- 
ary church, or it was only fit to die. So it 
had always been with Christianity, and 
Unitarianism from the first had been a 
missionary faith. If they cared for their 
faith, then they knew it must be well for 
others to have it too. A church lived in its 
religious, educational, philanthropic and 
social activities ; every church must be an 
institutional church. .And the strong 
churches must help the week, not patron- 
isingly, but in true brotherly spirit. Where 
money help was given there should be a 
proportionate voice in management; but 
quite as much as for money there was need 
for wise guidance and good counsel; and 
these should be generously rendered. 
There could be wise economy through the 
grouping of churches, and he commended 
the efforts of assisted churches to secure 
independent funds, that the resources of 
their associations might be set free for 
further work. 

The Rev. T. P. Spepprye speaking on 
** Work in relation to those outside the 
Churches,”’ referred first to what might be 
done to keep a hold upon members who 
removed to places where they were out of 
reach of any of our churches. ‘They should 
not be lost sight of, but might be gathered 
into a ‘‘ church of the unattached,’’ and 
be encouraged-to subseribe to the general 
funds of the body. And then there was a 
great field open for their appeal, in those 
who belonged to no church, who as a matter 
of fact were the great mass of the people. 
He told of the work done by the Van Mis- 
sion, notin a proselytising spirit, nor for 
controversy, but to carry religion to the 
people. Not theology, but religion and 
life had been their topic, to carry faith and 
hope and courage to those who were in 
need. Scores of thousands had heard for 
the first time the truths by which they lived, 
and their literature had gone into thousands 
of homes. That was work worth doing, 
and hundreds of the people had remained 
in touch with them, and ministers of other 
churches had joined in their work. Was it 
nothing, he asked, that an English bishop 
had warned his clergy not to put any 
obstacle in the way of their good work ? 
Was it nothing that when they were asked 
what comfort, what message they had for 
the suffering and the poor and the sinful, 
‘| their answers had been received with. re- 
spect and thankfulness ? Was it nothing 
that those who knew them not before 
had joined with them in prayer, and men 


had publicly as well as privately resolved to 


lead a better life 2? Such a mission, which 


was undertaken for the Master’s sake and 
for the love of humanity, deserved to be 
encouraged. 


‘Mr. Haroip Coventry, who opened the 


discussion, said that the great end of the | 


churches was to help other lives, to produce 
good citizens, whose lives should be of 
service to the world. Otherwise the com- 
munion of their worship was selfishness. 
Prayer must be a stimulus to good deeds. 
He appealed for more help from their cu- 
tured members in their work among the 
poor, and especially for the work of teach- 
ing in their schools. He also urged that 
the work of the Postal Mission should be 
closely linked with that of the Van Mission, 
thus continuing a helpful ministry to the 
people they had reached. 

After the discussion, in which the Revs. 
C. Harvey-Cook, A. H. Dolphin, H, Bodell 
Smith and others took part, the Rey. W. 
CopELAND Bowie proposed a vote of warnt 
thanks to the Liverpool Churches for their 
generous hospitality, and to Mr. B. P. 
Burroughs, the local secretary, to whose 
tireless labours and admirable organising 
power so muchof thesuccees of the meetings 
had been due. This was carried with 
acclamation. 


Tre Eventnc Mererine. 

After tea a public meeting was held in 
the Church Hall, which was we!l filled 
by a large and deeply interested audience. 
It was a good meeting and a fitting close 
to the whole proceedings. 

Sir Wity1Am Bowrrna presided, and 
after the opening hymn, ‘‘ We come unto 
our fathers’ God,’ gave the opening 
address. He recalled with pleasure the 
royal greeting he had received as President 
of the Association at the International 
meeting in Boston, and reminded them that 
among the presidents of the Association 
had been four men closely connected with 
Liverpool, W. J. Lamport, Sir John 
Brunner, R. A. Armstrong, and Charles 
W. Jones. He then went on to speak 
of the work of the Association, and said 
they found much encouragement in the 
success of the Van Mission. 

Mr. Howarp CHATFEILD CLARKE, the 
treasurer, expressed his pleasure at being 
there, and spoke of the many ways in which 
the Association was able to serve the 
cause of liberal religion. They had been 
indebted to an unknown friend of the late 
Mr. Armstrong for the generous subscrip- 
tion of £1,000 a year to their funds, which 
had enabled them greatly to extend the 
work of the Association. For the present 
year that subscription was to be reduced 
by half, and they had to make up the 
difference. Therefore as treasurer he had 
to appeal to them for generous support. 

The Rev. W. Corpetanp Bowir, spoke 
of the work of the Association as done in a 
thoroughly business-like way, and also in 
a large-minded, impartial, open-hearted 
way. They felt that they, as Unitarians, 
had something to give in helpful religious 
service, which others could not give to 
the same full extent, not only for the 
enlightenment of the mind, but to 
strengthen all that was best in their nature, 
to bring nearer the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Their religion was not merely a 
thesis to discuss, but a life to live, and there 
was still an immense work for them as 
Unitarians to do. He referred to the 
different classes of minds troubled with 
religious difficulties, and lives burdened 
and desolate for want of faith, to which 
they could give help. He was not troubled 
by the smallness of their numbers, but by 
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their own lack of vigour in the work 
to which they were called. They were 
not likely to disparage the work of other 
religious bodies, but they had to live 
their own lives and do their own work. 

Mr. Joun Harrison paid a tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Charles Jones. They 
could ill afford, he said, to spare sucha 
generous and noble-minded man. Speak- 
ing as a son of the manse (Mr. Harrison 
was born in the Chowbent parsonage), 
he referred with his accustomed fervour 
to the honour of the Unitarian name, 
and said there was plenty of work to be 
done by militant Unitarianism. 

The Rev. W. G. Tarrant spoke of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
as a missionary society with a message, 
and a sense of duty in its members to deliver 
that message. He quoted the old state- 
ment of the chief end of man, “‘ to glorify 
God and enjoy Him for ever,” and showed 
how true that might be, when they realised 
in the light of their faith all that life might 
be ; and for a statement of it, quoted Chad- 
wick’s lines :-— 

‘< “Tis faith in God, ’tis faith in man, 

*Tis faith in truth and beauty, 
Tn freedom’s might, and reason’s right, 
And all-controlling duty.”’ 

Their message was first to Unitarians, 
to the members of their own churches, 
and he reminded them how even a subscrip- 
tion might be the outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace, 
but that there were many other ways in 
which they could help others, in the fellow- 
ship of their churches, and one was by let- 
ting them know the worth of the religious 
literature they published. Then they 
had a message to others, who would wel- 
come their interpretation of religious truth, 
and be glad to find a religious home with 
them. He made an earnest plea for abso- 
lute veracity in religion, and thought they 
might have a message also for those who 
were still satisfied with the old forms 
of religious belief, even in those days 
fifty years after the publication of Darwin’s 
‘* Descent of Man.’’ They must, at any 
rate, be ready to speak openly the word 
of the larger faith. 

The Rev. H. D. Rozserts also spoke, 
and a vote of thauks to the President, 
moved by the Rev. H. W. Hawkes, and 
carried by acclamation, concluded the 
proceedings, save for the Doxology, which 
was sung, and the Benediction, pronounced 
by the Rev. J. Collins Odgers. 


THe Rey. J. D. Jones, of Bournemouth, 
speaking recently on insincerity in the 
pulpit, dealt with the present-day diffi- 
culties of ministers in view of sociological 
and theological advance. He did not 
regard some recognition of the Higher 
Criticism as incompatible with a_ belief 
in Jesus Christ as the redeemer of men. 
But he thought the one damning sin of 
the ministry was insincerity—a policy 
of suppression and silence. Then ministers 
must not ignore the Socialistic move- 
ments of the ‘times. They must make 
up their minds as to their attitude in 
the matter. They must have a Gospel 
for the individual, but a message also 
about the pressing problem of the 
reconstruction of society, otherwise they 
would surrender the moral leadership of 
their country. 
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M. Paun Sapatrer gave the first of 
three Jowett Lectures at the Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, Tavistock-place, on 
Tuesday afternoon, to an audience which 
numbered considerably more than 200. 
The subject of the lectures, which are in 
French, is ‘‘ The Liberal or ‘ Modernist: ’ 
Movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church,’’ and the course is to be com- 
pleted on the two following Tuesday 
afternoons. 

The Rev. A. L. Littzy, vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Paddington Green, took the 
chair on Tuesday, and Mrs. Humpury 
Warp, in an interesting address, intro- 
duced M. Sabatier. They were met, she 
said, at a moment of discouragement and 
crisis for the Modernist movement; yet, 
looking back a few years, they saw how 
great were the results that movement 
had produced. It was just twenty years 
that month, since ‘‘ Robert Elsmere ”’ 
appeared ; a book which excited some 
attention in England and America, and 
was translated into German, Danish, and 
Swedish. But she did not remember 
that any Latin country showed the 
slightest interest. Ten years later, how- 
ever, it was translated into Italian, and 
about the same time she was greatly 
astonished by a request from M.- Brune- 
ticre, the champion of the Catholic 
‘* intellectuals,’’ to be allowed to publish 
a large part of her book in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. ‘* I went to see him,’’ 
Mrs. Ward continued, ‘‘ at the office of 
the review, and asked him what could 
possibly lead him to think of such a 
publication. ‘ Because in these fiftcen 
years, he said, ‘the ideas which that 
book tried to express in popular form have 
at last become interesting to us. No 
French Catholic in 1888 could have paid 
any heed to them, and for the non- 
Catholic the idea of any reconstruction 
of Christianity in the light of modern 
knowledge was merely absurd. To-day 
these questions, these ideas, are every- 
where—in the Catholic world and outside 
it. They have penetrated the seminaries, 
they are working profoundly among the 
clergy. It is impossible that this review, 
as the mirror of current thought, can 
ignore them. As a Catholic I must try 
to do my best in guiding them.” Then I 
asked M. Brunetiére what was his own 
idea of the future. We were alone in 
the office of the Review,and I can still 
see his melancholy, sincere look, the look 
of a man from whom death was not far 
off, and who despaired profoundly of the 
modern world. ‘ My idea is,’ he said, 
after thinking a little, ‘ that it will be 
the duty of the Church, the duty of her 
leaders, of Rome, and the bishops, to hold 
up constantly before the eyes of Europe 
the norm of faith. When erroneous ideas 


are abroad, the Church must be con- 


stantly repeating, constantly recalling 
men to what, for her, is truth and faith. 
There must be pronouncements from the 
Vatican, pronouncements from the Epis- 
copate—that is the Church’s right. No 
fair-minded man can blame her for that. 
But,’—and here he spoke with emphasis 
—‘no personal penalties, no disciplinary 
measures.’ ’’ Catholicism, Mrs. Ward 
added, was now in the midst of a great 


reconstructive movement, upon which 
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| penalties and disciplinary measures—as 


M. Sabatier would tell them—had been 
‘raining. Its leaders were silenced, sus- 
pended, pursued ; but, as penalties multi- 
| plied, Modernism spread. 


M. Sapatrer, in the course of his 
lecture said that the crisis of the separa- 
tion of Church and State in France was 
only an episode in the far greater internal 
crisis through which the whole Roman 
Catholic Church was passing. It was 
astonishing how widespread was the 
Modernist movement, which the Pope 
had greatly strengthened by his un- 
sparing denunciations. Among the clergy, 
in the episcopate, he could almost say in 
the Sacred College itself, there were souls 
in anguish, who felt that the true authority 
must be in the Church itself, and not in 
Rome alone, and yet did not dare to 
speak out or to appeal to the Pope. | 
They felt that Pius X., who had not 
understood Foggazzaro, would not under- 
stand them. They were accused of 
cowardice and opportunism, but that 
was a mistake. The Church was to them — 
home, and however difficult life might be — 
to them, they felt that it was the true 
courage to remain, hoping for the day 


Protestantism ; it was essentially Catholic. 
Not Loisy was the author of the move- 
ment, but the Spirit, who spoke in the 
prophets and in Jesus Christ and his 
church. It recognised Catholicism not as_ 
a religion, but as religion. The lecture 
concluded with the following eloquent 
passage, which we give in the translation __ 
as it appeared in Wednesday’s Times :— 
‘*On July 7 last,’’ said M. Sabatier, 
‘*the day of the Ganbaldi commemora- 
tion, I was in Florence. Popular enthu- 5 
siasm was at its height, the whole city 
vibrated, united in one feeling of patriotic = 
piety. Three buildings alone, in the very 
heart of the city, made a discord in this 
symphony of enthusiasm. The arch- 
bishop’s palace, Santa Maria del Fiore, 
the splendid cathedral, and the Baptis- 
tery, those houses of God which were 
built in days gone by, by the people and 
for the people, remained silent, jealously == 
closed, bereft of all decoration, All — 
through the day, the superb dome seemed 
to say to the joy of the city: ‘ What is — 
there between thee and me? I do not 
know you.’ The people wished to mark 
their sense of this abstention and of this 
antithesis. Towards evening hundreds _ 
assembled and defiled through the city. 
They decided that in passing before the 
cathedral and the archbishop’s palace 
they would return silence for silence 
disdain for disdain. On their arriving ¢ 
the place, the singing and the m 
ceased ; before the bishop’s palace, f 
and banners were lowered silently, 
points towards the ground, in sign 
reprobation. And it was a spect: 
that I shall never forget—that of tl 
Church no longer understanding the peoy 
whom she has brought up, and of th 
people wounded by its mother a 
teacher, in its deepest instincts 
patriotic religion. The march p 
almost at an end when, all at o 
there at the top of the blind a 
archiepiscopal dwelling, a lit 
opened suddenly. A he: 
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hand waved a flag, the tricolour of Italy, 
free and united ; and in the great silence, 
which was increased by the stupefaction, 
a cry fell: ‘ Evviva |’ Italia!’ Again it 
resounds, a cry of pain, of anguish, of 
triumph. In the twinkling of an eye 
the Garibaldian procession had halted, 
flags and banners were raised, a tremen- 
dous cheer went up, and in the eyes of 
many of those men, angry and bitter 
a moment before, were seen to glisten 
tears of joy—pure and holy joy of the 
life which finds life where it has no longer 
been able to expect it. Is not this scene, 
ladies and gentlemen, in little, what 
Modernism shows us on a vaster stage ? 
Those who rule the Roman Church pout 
at modern civilisation. They take no 
interest in our scientific preoccupations, 
any more than in our popular aspirations. 
But in Rome even, and at the Vatican, 
in London and in Paris, in Milan as in 
Munich, at Louvain as at Fribourg, from 
the depths of the palaces, of the convents, 
of the seminaries, or of the universities, 

- voices have called. There, where every- 
thing seemed so dead to us, life still 
palpitates. We acclaim it like the Gari- 
baldians of Florence, and we return to 
our work with one more joy, and hope, 
and love.’’ 


CONGO MISRULE. 
: Tap Quern’s Hatt Demonstration. 


Tae Queen’s Hall was packed from floor 

to ceiling on Friday night, February 21, 

with an audience at one in whole-hearted 

_ detestation of Congo misrule. On the 

_ platform splashes of vivid scarlet: revealed 
the presence of the Lord Mayor of London, 

the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and other 
municipal notabilities, amongst them the 
Mayor and Sheriff of Hull, the city of 
Wilberforee, bishops, peers, clergy, and 
members of Parliament made up a crowd 

of distinguished men in less gorgeous attire. 

. A few opening words by the Lord Mayor 
emphasised the fact that no hostility was 


intended to the people of Belgium, and 
% that the meeting was of no political or 
sectarian character, ‘‘ or,’’ said his lord- 


ship, ‘‘ I should not be here.’’? The Rev. 
John Harris was then called upon to read 
an address from the Corporation of London 
to King Leopold made in 1884, and the 
King’s reply. The subtle irony of this 
| document, read in the light of subsequent 


events, hardly justified its infliction upon 
the audience. There was a sense of relief 
___when it was over, and Sir John Kennaway 
rose to move the first resolution. Sir John 
jg no orator, but he first touched a chord 


__-which repeatedly throughout the meeting 
a _ wakened thunders of applause—‘‘ We have 
waited a long time; we can wait no 
_Jonger.’’ Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, fiery 
and impetuous, echoed it with the ery— 
** We can’t wait longer, and we must tell 
our Government that.’’? Sir George White 
in his plain, business-like way, came to the 
same point, with the same result—‘‘ If it 
_- 2 said that Parliament waits for the people, 
then let it wait no longer.’’ 
‘When Mr. E. D. Morel, the founder of the 
Congo Reform Association, rose to support 
he resolution, the whole audience sprang 
) its feet, waved handkerchiefs and hats, 
d shouted itself hoarse. Rarely, indeed, 
any man had such a tribute from 
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such an audience. He pressed home the 
same point. ‘‘ We look to God and our 
own honour,’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ If His 
Majesty’s Government are not in earnest, 
then so much the worse for His Majesty’s 
Government.’’? A moving appeal from the 
Rey. John Harris closed the speaking for 
the first resolution, which was unanimously 
carried, as follows :— 

‘* That this meeting expresses its satis- 
faction at the reference to the Congo in 
the King’s Speech. It is prepared to 
weleome the establishment of Belgian 
constitutional control over the Congo if 
the Belgian people themselves wish to 
exercise it, in the hope and on the con- 
dition that there will be a great change 
in the spirit of its administration, which 
this meeting trusts will be carried on in 
the spirit of the words used by M. Beer- 
naert, Prime Minister of Belgian at the 
time the Berlin Act was signed, namely :— 

“The State of which our King will be 
the Sovereign will be a sort of international 
cclony; there will be no monopolies, no 
privileges, absolute freedom of barter, 
property, commerce, and navigation.’ 

‘* This meeting must, at the same time, 
solemnly declare that no scheme of an- 
nexation which does not restore to the 
native population its rights and liberties, 
and which does not immediately  re- 
introduce freedom of commercial inter- 
course as stipulated in the Anglo-Congolese 
Convention of 1884 and in the Act of 
Berlin of 1885, can be acceptable to the 
people of Great Britain, whose responsi- 
bilities towards the native races of the 
Congo are clearly defined in these agree- 
ments.’ 

In moving the second resolution, the 
Harl of Mayo rather severely tried the 
patience of his audience. They were in 
no mood for so mild a remedy as the ad- 
dition to the number of British Consuls in 
the Congo State, which his lordship pro- 
posed. Canon Scott Holland roused the 
meeting with a vigorous speech, in which 
he denounced King Leopold as one who had 
‘* trafficked with high ideals,’’ and de- 
plored as ‘‘damnable’’ the doctrines 
which had made such misrule possible, 
consisting of deeds ‘‘ done in the cool 
cynicism of an intellectual barbarity.’’ 
When Dr. Clifford rose to support the 
resolution he had almost as enthusiastic 
a reception as Mr. Morel, though the hour 
was late. He made a vigorous speech. 
‘* Leopold,’’ he said, ‘‘ had been bam- 
boozling Europe for the last fifteen years ; 
and we as a nation were to blame for not 
taking more resolute action before.’’ 
‘* Action,’’ he said, ‘‘ may sometimes be 
perilous, but cowardice is disastrous. 
The Government is simply the servant of 
the people.’? And again the call to 
immediate action was greeted with 
thunders of applause. 

A vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor con- 
cluded the meeting. What will be its 
result ? 


In the House of Lords on Monday and 
the Commons on Wednesday, there was 
the most emphatic condemnation of the 
intolerable disgrace of Congo misrule, and 
an insistence that if the country is annexed 
by Belgium, it must be on condition of 
genuine reform. There was unanimity in 
this matter on both sides of both Houses. 
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HEGELIANISM AND COMMON SENSE. 


In his brilliant article in the October 
number of the Hibbert Journal Mr. Jacks 
refers to certain people as ‘‘ still grovelling 
among the beggarly elements of common 
sense.’’ In venturing to criticise his second 
article, ‘‘ The Alchemy of Thought,’’ in 
the current number, we are humbly con- 
scious that we possess nothing but the 
beggar’s garb of common sense. If it is, 
indeed, a beggar’s garb, no doubt it has a 
good many holes in it. Our own common 
sense is probably of this ragged kind, but 
that common sense at its best is, and must 
be always, home-spun in holes we venture 
to doubt. It is a serviceable material, and 
will stand the wind and weather of reality 
at least as well as Hegelian silks and 
satin. 

There are two great excellencies in Mr. 
Jacks’ article. In the first place, difficult 
as the subject is, it is expressed in language 
which the man in the street can, at any 
rate to some extent, understand. We are 
able to obtain a glimmering of what these 
Hegelians would be at, which is more than 
the man in the street can say about many 
of their writings. In the second place, 
Mr. Jacxs does not put us off with fine 
promises of what Monism ‘‘ could do an if 
it would,’’ and how it will leave us our 
religion, cur free-will, our enthusiasms, all 
uninjured. His article is not a promise, 
but a performance. 

He tries to prove that Gop is in all 
thoughts, however contradictory, that all 
theories about Gop—even Atheism—are 
part of the self-expression of Gop. He 
sets himself to answer the question, 
‘* Whence comes error ?’’ and by impliea- 
tion the cognate question, ‘‘ Whence comes 
He begins his second article by 
presenting a point of view which appears 
to be a contradiction of that put forward 
by him in his first article. ‘* In the first 
argument I was led to conclude that 
interpretations of the All-of-things proceed 
from that Reality which they profess to 
interpret. Systems of philosophy are so 
many self-confessions of Ultimate Reality, 
whether we call this Gop or by any other 
name.’ By this we suppose he means 
that all thoughts about Gop, whether high 
or low, right or wrong, are not merely 
man’s own thoughts about a mysterious 
infinite Being, but are that Being’s own 
thoughts about Himself. Man is a mere 
passive instrument. This man thinks of 
Gop as non-existent, another thinks of Him 
as force, another as thought, another 
as love. In each case it is Gop thinking 
and expressing Himself, not man. All 
thoughts, however self-contradictory, are 
part of the self-expression of Gop. 

In the argument with which the second 
article begins we reach the opposite 
conclusion. ‘‘ Instead of the universe 
creating its own interpretation, we now 
see the interpretation creating the uni- 
yerse.’’ Philosophers are universe builders, 
and not, as beggarly common sense would 
imagine, interpreters, more or less wise 
and trustworthy, of a universe already 
built. This explains, says Mr. Jacks, why 
philosophers are so tremendously in earnest. 
They are creating a universe, not merely 
interpreting a universe. We quite admit 
that great philosophers are very much 
in earnest, but so were Darwin and 
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Huxtey, and thousands of other scientific 
men who never imagined they were 
creating a universe. They found them- 
selves in the presence of an infinite 
variety of facts, and they were filled with 
delight and with a sense of great responsi- 
bility in trying to understand and to 
explain them. 

From the point of view of common 
sense, we are inclined to say, first, that if 
Mr. Jacks’ two points of view are really 
contradictory, then at least one of them 
must be false. We cling to an old formula, 
‘‘of two contradictories both cannot be 
true.’? And from the point ef view of 
common sense we are inclined to say, in 
the second place, that neither of the points 
of view appeal to us as true. All thoughts 
about the universe do not seem to us 
the self-expression of Gop, still less, as 
woull follow, do all human acts appear to 
us the acts of Gop. Nor, on the other 
hand, does the universe seem to us the 
creation of man’s mind. Mr. Jacks’ 
great point is that ‘‘ the history of philo- 
sophy is the exhibition of a single life 
continuous with itself through the ages. 
So closely knit is the organism of the 
world’s thinking, that the deletion of any 
one of its membe ers would threaten the 
life of the whole.’? This means that all 
thought, even the meanest and falsest, 
is organic, and the world would be poorer 
without it. It means also that all actions, 
even the basest and most wicked, are 
organic, and that the world would be poorer 
without them. This is for common sense 
a very startling conclusion. ‘‘ The total 
life which is rich enough to require the 
tiger as well as the Good Samaritan for 
its full manifestations, requires also 
NIerzscHE as well as Sr. Jonn, the Prag- 
matist as well as the Kantian, and T HOMAS 
a Krups as well as James Mrtt,’ 

Here in that sentence common sense 
and Mr. Jacks come into sharpest con- 
flict. We venture to think that ‘‘ the 
tiger and the Good Samaritan ’”’ are not, 
from the point of view ef common sense, 
a real antithesis. The real antithesis to 
the tiger is the lamb, The one a destruc- 
tive, apparently useless force in nature, 
and the other a gentle and useful one. 
The real antithesis to the Good Samaritan 
is Jupas Iscarior. Neither of them were 
mere natural forces, but the one a man who 
chooses to do right, and the other a man 
who chooses to do wrong. We must 
admit that Gop intended the tiger just 
as he is. The responsibility for the tiger 
and the cancer microbe, and for all such 
wild destructive forces, animate and 
inanimate, rests entirely with Gop. But 
the common moral sense objects very 
much to admitting that Gop intended 
Jupas IscaRior just as he was. It dees 
not feel justified in laying: the whole 
responsibility for child-torturers, for -mur- 
derers, for villains of every kind on Gop. 
Tt does not sce how it is possible to regard 
their acts as part of the self-expression 
of Gop, and at the same time to retain 
any respect for-Gop or man. It does not 
believe that all the worst acts of men are 
‘* organic,’ so that the withdrawal of 
any of ther would leave the world poorer 
and less complete. Man was made with 
the power of sinking or rising, but he 
was not intended to sink, and when he 
does sink to the lowest depths of evil, it 


is not Gop who has made him sink, and 


still less Gop who is Himself sinking to CORRESPONDENCE. = * 


such depths. This may not be philosophy, | [The Editor is not responsible for the opinions F: 
but philosophy has to ‘take account of the | expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 


instinctive horror of the natural man when me eatin ee adiar ai eet A S NAMB, and = 
he is asked to admit that the basest and DOOR Norm anions anOwtG Oe accompanied by 


; ; the n vd add h 
meanest of human beings in their basest and Se eee a 
meanest acts are part of the self-expression LICENSING LEGISLATION. . . 


of Gop. Mr. Jacks does not dwell much Sir,—Will you allow me a portion of 

on this aspect of the case, but his argument | your valhable space, not for argument, but 
that all thoughts, however foolish or false, | to enlighten your correspondents. The 
are ‘‘organic,’’ and part of the self-] Act of 1904 did not create vested interests 


expression of Gop, must stand or fall 
with the argument that all acts, from the 
highest to the lowest, are part of His self- 
expression too. 

We admit that the possibility of 
thinking wrong is necessary for thinking 
right, and the possibility of doing wrong 
is necessary for doing right, but this does 
not make false thoughts and wrong acts 
part of the self-expression of Gop. 

Further, we find it impossible to con- 
ceive of Gop doing what Mr. Jacks says 
He does, namely, postulating Himself 
through one thinker, presupposing Himself 
through another, proving Himself through 
another, and denying His own existence 
through another. No sane human being 
ean deny his own existence. How is it 
possible to conceive of Gop, the life und 
soul of the universe, denying His own 
existence? It would seem mere self- 
stultification. We can understand Gop 
loving those who deny Him, and being 
with them though they know it not, but 
that He is Himself denying Himself 
through them, and that this is all part 
of a beautiful arrangement by which 
contradictories (as discovered by Heart) 
make up the truth, common sense refuses 
to believe. 

There is a great deal more in Mr. J ACKS’ 
article of a very stimulating and impor- | 
tant kind on which we have not time to 
dwell. While venturing to criticise some 
of his conclusions, we recognise that the 
article is based upon profound strenuous 
original thinking, and on much knowledge 
of philosophy. We have no profound 
thought or wide knowledge with which 
to combat his conclusions. They. ought 
to be dealt with by a thinker of equal 
culibre to himself. But at the same 
time no philosophical system, we venture 
to think, can be wholly true if it outrages 
the profound feelings and sentiments and 
faith of ordinary human beings. It is 
quite possible that the ordinary common 
sense man misunderstands the Hegelians, 
and that he would not object to their. 
teaching if he understood it better. Mean- 
while, it is better for him and for them | 
and for philosophy that he should say 
what he feels. 

H. G. 


A terrer from Dr. 8. H. Mellone, with 
reference to Professor Upton’s criticism 
of his doctrine of the Will, and two other 
letters, one from Mics A. si Lawrence on 
‘“The New Theology and Free Will,’’ 
the other from the Rev. A. A. Charles- future. 
worth on ‘‘ Self-Determination,’” we are} Now, the difficulty arose 
obliged to hold over until next week, 2 reason. of the’ eas epee ‘e th 

A MAN is relieved and. gay Pia he ‘ee 
put his heart into his work, and done. his 
best ; but, what: he has said or done cother- w 
wise shall ‘give: him no iebie tA 


in licensed properties, those having existed 
from time immemorial; but it provided @ 
compensation fund, which is raised: by a 
special rate, payable by the owners of 
all licensed properties, no charge whateyer 
being made on the rates or Imperial funds, 
This compensation fund is being used for 
the extinguishing of what the justices may 
consider redundant licences. His Majesty's 
Court of Probate has always recognised 
vested interest in public houses, taking care ‘a 
to treat licences not as annual, but as: 
ning concurrently with the lease, and 
thereby increasing value of same for 
purposes of estate duty. Legacy duty | Pak 
ing treated on similar lines, magist 
in granting licences have frequently 
quired alterations, &c., to be made in 
premises, involving expenditure that. 
not possibly be covered in 12 months, 
the time limit, which it is rer the 
Government may introduce in their Bill, 
I know of a publican who some ten year 
ago paid his landlord £8,000 for ren 
of his lease for fifty years ; will it be hon: 
for the State to acquire that man’ ‘Ss vith 
at the expiration of 15 years y 
proper compensation ? x °. 
Rost. J. ame ee 
81, Calion-road, Dulwich, 5 
February 23,. 1908. 

Sir,—Mr. Lupton’s difeince pointe 
very clearly the actual difficulty in 
the licensing authority frequently 
itself before. the Licensing Act of | 
a difficulty that undoubtedly resulted 
the continuance of a large nv 
licences, which were and are gr 
jurious to the national welfare. — 

Mr. Chancellor replies that as the pu 
interest has not been well served by the 
magistrates, the remedy is to be fow 
giving to the people of each loca 
power to decide what licences 
granted. 

I venture to point ont that the 
remedy is no remedy at all, for n 
culty pointed out by Mr. Lupton, and 
ture to affirm that if the people in a. 
locality had had to decide the qu 
which was presented to the 
the answer would, in a large majorit 
cases, have been the same answe 
given by the magistrates. 

Surely the remedy lies in _Temoy 
difficulty ; ; and what is needed is 
understanding of what brought: aby 
difficulty, and what change i in the li i 
system will prevent: its recuse e 
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from him. It is true that a licence was 
granted for only one year at a time, but 
as there was a chance that a licence which 
the licensing authority thought proper 
to grant one year might be renewed 
the next year, the chance of obtaining the 
renewal of a licence, that is, the chance of 
obtaining a valuable commercial asset for 
nothing, came to have a considerable, and, 
in time, a very large commercial value, 
and was bought and sold on ordinary 
commercial terms. 

~ When the application for the acre of 
a licence came before the licensing author- 
ity, and a question arose as to whether the 
licence was needed to iicet the require- 
ments of the public, the magistrates knew 
that to refuse the renewal was to refuse to 
put*into the pocket of those interested in 
the licensed premises a valuable com- 
mercial asset, the chance of obtaining 
which they had’ very likely’ purchased i in the 
open market for a very large sum of money. 
It may be that magistrates ought always 
to have’ ghardened their hearts, and said 
that was not a consideration to which they 
could attach any weight. But as human 
nature is more sympathetic i in respect of an 
obvious known loss to spécifie persons than 
in respect of a vague and incalculable 
injury to the public ‘at large, licences were 
renewed which in the public interest, should 
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2 have» been refused. I cannot, however, 
‘ believe that the working men of this coun- 
try’ would have disregarded the loss to 
“oe definite private persons, and have regarded 
the. indefinite public advantage to any 
4a greater ¢ extent than did the magistrates. 
a It was in order to get rid of this difficult ty 
that. the system of requiring payment of 
; tae the monopoly value of a licence for the. 
oe period for which it is granted, was instituted 
— in”1904. ‘The new “system, however, 
Boe applies only to. licences of | ‘premises not 
licensed before 1904, and the vital import- 
ance of the true time limit is that it will, 
ts after a time, bring all licences under the 


new system, and thus get rid of the diffi- 
“ culty to which Mr. Lupton called attention. 
_ — Under the new system the position of 
the magistrates is this. When asked 
to grant a licence in respect of premises 
which have been licensed before, they 
_ know that if they grant the licence, the 
person to whom they grant it will have to 
pay the full value of the licence for the term 
for which it. is granted; if, on the other 
hand, they do not grant the licence, the 
- applicant will have to pay nothing, and 
will get nothing. Commercial men, also 
mowing the position, will give nothing 
or the chance of the renewal of a 
licence upon such terms. Thus the licens- 
ey Sap euthority has no valuable private inter- 
er < consider, and is left free to weigh 
blic advantage, and the public ad- 
age alone. 
ny time limit which does not effect the 
2 “purpose which I have been de- 
ng is, indeed, as Mr. Theodore Neild 
y says, **illusory,’? and has now few 
ies ‘There is, however, one unfor- 
ate suggestion which, rightly or wrongly, 
jis said to find favour in an painentysl 
a uarter. er. ~This suggestion appears to be 
after” the expiration of the time 
im Sa attempt should be made to get 
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e of the. licence granted to an begged them to lift their eyes from the 
; im the mono- | shadows of earth to the light eternal— 
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duty on the licence and making such duty 
proportionate to the quantity of liquor 
actually sold under the licence. It is to be 
hoped that the forthcoming Licensing Bill 
will not contain this proposal. Such ‘a 
scheme is doomed to complete failure in 
the long run ; it would revive the old diffi- 
culty in a modified form, and having no 
logical foundation would be open to 
constant attempts to raise or lower the 
duty. 
R. Mortimer Montoomery. 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, B.C. 
February 25, 1908. 


OBITUARY. 


MISS HEALD. 

** On February 18, at Dunham Gr ange, 
Dunham Massey, Bowdon, Rachel, second 
daughter of the late Nicholas and Mary 
Heald, in her 69th year.’’® Such was the 
announcement in our obituary ~ column 
last week. It was forty-five years since 
Miss Heald came with her parents to 
reside in Bowdon, and became connected 
with the Shaw-lane Chapel, the precursor 
of the fpresent Dunham-road Chapel. 
Her connection was that of a devout 
worshipper and a very earnest worker, 
especially in the Sunday-school.. Her 
wide sympathies and generous disposiion 
endeared her to innumerable friends, 
who now mourn her loss. A memorial 
service was held in Dunham-road Chapel 
on Friday, February 21, before the inter- 
ment at the Bowdon Parish Church, 
Among those present. at the service were 
many friends from other Churches, in- 
cluding the Vicar of St. John’s and the 
uninister of the Trinity Presbyterian Church. 
The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Dendy Agate, who, in the course of his 
address, said that in that place it was 
natural to re-call her attachment to the 
religious principles in which she had been 
nurtured and which received the adhesion 
of her own clear judgment and warm 
heart. There were those who thought 
that the faith taught within those walls 
—and it was a real faith and not a mere 
series of negations—was insufficient to 
meet the deepest needs of the spirit and 
so could not nurture the finest graces of 
character. When that was suggested, 
as it sometimes was, they might surely 
point to such as she whom they had lost. 
There was indeed nothing narrow or 
fanatical in her. She had friends in many 
churches, and on occasion joined as a 
friend with them in their worship, but her 
religion was her own, a faith neither to be 
lightly held nor apologised for, but to be 
valued, honoured, lived by. So religion, 
which was to her inner strength and peace, 
turned to active beneficence in daily life. 
Whatever she undertook to do was cheer- 
fully, punctually, and thoroughly done. 
She was never happier than when she 
was at work for others, and grievously 
as they should miss her for a long time 
they were grateful to Almighty God that 
He granted her to them for so many years 
of happy and congenial toil. It was hard 
to part from those who had thus shared 
their life. But she would surely have 


to take into their hearts as petit thet, 7 
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the words of Christ and say, ‘‘ Father, not 
my will but Thine be done.” For the 
Father who gave them their lives in trust, 
He from Whom they came, in Whom 
they lived, and to Whom they went, had 
the right to take it back when it seemed 
best to Him. Yet their faith taught them 
that it was not so much a taking back as a 
lifting to a higher stage of being. For 
who that pondered on the wealth of 
affection whi.h their dear ones had called 
forth in them, and poured out upon them, 
could suppose that for theirs and them 
there was nothing but a blank, a darkness, 
an unending silence on the other side of 
the swift flowing river? Let them then 
once again lift up their hearts, and trust- 
ing the Eternal Love, go on with renewed 
courage and consecration until they too 
were called to lay down their burden and 
join the faithful who had gone before. 

Reference was also made to Miss Heald 
and to the” late Miss Lucy Wolff, at 
Dunham-road Chapel, on Sunday morn- 
ing, and in the afternoon there was a 
special service in memory of Miss Heald, 
in the school. Her memory will long 
be cherished by those who knew he? and 
worked with her, 


THE CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 
———————_—. 
THE Girt oF Spercu, 1Ts Use AND ABUSE. 
Nae 
f your brother or sister were suddenly 
taken from you by death, and you could 
never see their dear faces again in this 
world, or hear their voices, or speak to 
te any more—if you then had to feel 
that you had not always spoken kindly to 
them—would not this thought $6 the 
worst part of your grief ?—. 


‘Oh! whilemy brother with me mhired. 
Would I had loved him more !’’ 


You would think, ‘‘ Ah, if I had only 
known, how differently I would have 
behaved!’’ Ah yes! but God does not 
mean us to know. We know that death 
may come and part us, we know not how 
soon; and we should bear this in mind, 
that the thought may make us gentle and 
tender to one another. 

I have said that the gift cf speech is a 
talent committed to us, with which we 
may do good ot harm. I have mentioned 
several ways in which we may do harm 
with it. Now let us think how we may 
use it for good. 

‘* A word spoken in season, how good 
is it!”? 

When we see anyone ill-treating a 
horse, or a donkey. or w dog, we are apt 
to think, *‘ Oh, it’s no concern of mine, 
I can’t help it.’’ Is it certain that we 
cannot help it? Sometimes a gentle word 
of reminder will do good. A little girl 
once saw her brother teasing a kitten, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Oh, don’t Philip— 
it’s God’s kitten!’’ Philip had never 
thought of that before, but it set him 
thinking, “All the animals are God’s 
creatures ; then we have no right to tease 
them.” Next day, on his;way to school, 
Philp saw a boy beating a dog. ‘* Oh, 
don’t !’’ said he, ‘* it’s God’s creature ! ’ 
The boy said the dog had stolen his ae 
** Never mind,’’ suid Philip, ‘‘ Pl give 
you half of thine.” _ Tyo people who were 
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going by had heard Philip’s words. One 
was a dirty, ragged man, who had just been 
dismissed by his employer for drunken- 
ness. ‘‘ God’s creature,’’ he said to him- 
self; ‘‘and I’m God’s creature, and I 
must look to Him for help.’’? He had been 
just going to turn into a public-house, 
to drown kis misery in drink ; but this new 
idea took hold of him, and he passed the 
door, and went home. He was soon followed 
by a gentleman, who also had heard the 
boy’s words, and had noticed the wretched 
man, and had said to himself, ‘‘ He is 
God’s creature, and so am J. He wants 
help, and I must not pass by on the other 
side, but try what I can do for him.’’* 


«* A little word in kindness spoken, 
A motion, or a tear, 
Has often healed the heart that’s broken, 
And made a friend sincere.”’ 


I will not dwell on what may be done 
by the words of statesmen or orators, or 
preachers, because I am rather trying to 
point out to you what you may do—that 
even a child may do something to help 
others to be good—not by thinking about 
what others will think of him, nor by 
telling them what they ought to do, but 
simply by keeping watch over his own 
faults, and doing what is right; for thus 
his example will help others, especially 
his younger brothers and sisters. If 
you have a little brother, do not you know 
how anxious he is to do what he sees 
you do? If he hears you use bad words, 
or say what is not true, or speak angrily 
and crossly, he will soon imitate you ; 
but if he never hears you say any but kind, 
gentle, true, and loving words, that will 
help him to be truthful, loving, and gentle. 

Then, too, if you have little brothers 
and sisters, you can often amuse them by 
reading to them, or telling them scme 
of the stories you have read at school, 
or some of the poetry you have learnt, 
and in this way you will be helping vour 
mother when she is busy. 

Or perhaps among your neighbours 
there is some blind man or some infirm 
old woman who has never learnt to read. 
Perhaps they find the time hang heavy 
on their hands, and would be glad if you 
would go and read to them one of your 
story-books some holiday afternoon. 

When St. James speaks of what we cun 
do with the power of speech, he says, 
‘*'Therewith bless we God, even the 
Father.’’ 

It is God who has given us the gift of 
speech; and we talk a great deal to 
those around us, especially to those whom 
we love. It is a blessing to be able 
to do so. Surely we ought sometimes to 
speak to Him who made us—to thank 
Him for this gift, and for all His other 
gifts, which are more than we can number, 
and to ask His help to use this and all 
His gifts faithfully in His service. We 
should say with the Psalmist, ‘‘ Set a 
watch, O God, before my mouth; keep 
the door of my-lips.’’ ‘‘ Let the words 
of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength, and my Redeemer.’’ 


M. C. Martineau. 


\ * Se,“ Work, or Plenty toDo and How to do 
it.” By M. M. Brewster. 


NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES. 
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[Notices and Reports for this Department 
should be as brief as possible, and be sent in by 
Wednesday, or Thursday Morning at latest.] 
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Atherton.—On Sunday morning last, in 
Chowbent Chapel, Rev. J. J. Wright concluded 
a series of six special sermons on ‘‘Signifi- 
cances,”’ including the significances of ‘‘So- 
cialism,”’ ‘‘Christian Science,” “Spiritualism,” 
&c. The discourses, have been not so much a 
discussion of these movements pro and con, as 
an attempt to understand and appreciate the 
causes Out of which these movements arise, 
and more especially to discern and value their 
actual and practical significances to all who 
profess and call themselves Christians. On 
Sunday evening Mr. Wright gave the congre- 
gation an account of the Liverpool meetings. 
On Sunday afternoon there was a crowded 
attendance at the lantern service in the schoo}- 
room, when the annual collection was taken up 
for the Children’s Homes at Blackpool, Great 
Hucklow, and Winifred House. 

Birmingham—Monthly meeting of Protes- 
tant Dissenting Ministers of Warwickshire and 
neighbouring Counties.—The annual meeting of 
this Society was held at the Old Meeting 
Church, Birmingham, on Tuesday, February 18, 
at 3 p.m., the Rey. Joseph Wood being in the 
chair, There were present 17 ministers and six 
ministers’ wives. The secretary, Rev. I. Wrigley, 
presented the annual report and balance-sheet. 
The year commenced with 28 members, two 
other names being afterwards added. Two mem- 
bers had died during the year, namely, Rev. W. 
Lloyd and Mr. A. W. Worthington. Two others 
had ceased from membership, these being Messrs, 
Lummis and Thompson, There had been seven 
meetings during the year, with a dimi- 
nished attendance. Rey. I. Wrigley was re-elected 
secretary and treasurer, and the Rey. A. H. 
Shelley was appointed auditor. Rev. F. A. 
Homer was elected a member of the meeting, 
the Rey. E. W. Lummis being also made an 
honorary member. It was decided to hold the 
next meeting at Kidderminster on Tuesday, 
April 14. At the close of the business meeting 
the Rev. Joseph Wood read a paper on ‘‘ Con- 
gregational Independence in a Co-operative 
Age.”? This was followed by a discussion, in 
which Messrs. Hall, Voysey, Austin, Stronge, 
Shelley, Shaw, and Phelps took part. 

Birmingham: Hurst-street Domestic 
Mission.—The Lord Mayor of the city pre- 
sided on Monday evening over a crowded and 
enthusiastic gathering in connection with the 
annual meeting of this Mission. Apologies for 
non-attendance, chiefly owing to illness, were 
read from the chairman, Mr. Howard 8. Smith, 
the treasurer, Mr. E. W. Tyndall, and others. 
The report of the Committee, which was read 
by the hon. secretary, Mr.G. H. Pearce, stated 
that a steady growth in work and usefulness 
had taken place during the past year. Mr. 
Clarke had been invited by the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Pcor Laws and Relief of Distress to 
give evidence, which had been published in the 
Blue Book. The financial position of the 
Mission caused grave anxiety to the Committ e, 
seeing that the debt, which last year stood at 
£251, had grown by the end of the year to £406. 
Unless the work of the Mission was to be cur- 
tailed, an addition of income of at least £100 
wasa necessity. In conclusion, the Committee 
thanked Mr. Clarke most heartily for the work 
he had organised and carried out with such 
untiring energy and conspicuous success, and 
expressed the heart-felt hope that he might be 
spared for many years to come to carry on his 
labour of love for the benefit of the poor and suffer- 
ing, and the advantage of his numerous congie- 
gations. Mr. W. J. Clarke having read his report, 
the Lord Mayor moved the adoption of the 
reports and accounts, and referred to what he 
described as the wonderful report read by the 
missionary, in itself an eloquent testimony to 
the value of the work in connection with the 
Mission. The Mission had a large scope, and, 
referring to Mr. Clarke’s twenty-thee years’ 
service, the Lord Mayor said the Mission and, 
the city alike were to be congratulated upon 
having kept for so long a time a missionary 
who had devoted himself so faithfully and 
well, and with such widely spread and remark- 
ably beneficent results, to the good of mankind 


evening following the Rev. W. R. 


in Birmingham. Encouraging and interesting 
addresses were in the course of the evening 
delivered by the Rey. Joseph Wood, the Rev. J. 
W. Austin, Mr. James Mott, Mr. J. Coleman, 
and Mr. G. H. Smith. Mr. Austin in the 
course of his remarks observed that to be 
present at such a meeting and to listen to such 
a record of work as had been presented that 
night was a positive inspiration. Mr. Wood 
said that in connection with few churches could 
such a story be told as the one they had 
listened to that evening. He had heard a 
certain minister in America described as ‘a 
man of ten horse-power”’—and he thought 
this description very aptly fitted Mr. Clarke. 
He hoped that the Mission and the city generally 
would for many years to come be benefited by 
the precious results of his splendid optimism, 
his indomitable energy, and his unswerving 
devotion to the best interests of humanity. A 
most successful and encouraging meeting was 
brought to a close by the singing of T. H. Gill’s 
beautiful hymn, “O Time, ne’er resteth thy 
swift wing,” and the Benediction pronounced by 
Mr. Clarke, 


Brighton.—Rev. W. J. Jupp gave a very 
interesting lecture-talk on February 19, on “ 
Palestine, illustrated by lantern pictures from . 
photographs taken during the tour which Mr. 
Jupp tock in company with the late Herbert 
Rix. oo 


Horwich (Welcome Meeting).—The occa- bs ‘ 
sion of the annual party of the Unitarian Free rs 


Church on Saturday, Feb. 15, was taken to give : 
a hearty welcome to the Rey. R. H. Lambley, 
M.A., as minister. A sympathetic message was 
received from Mrs. Smithells, who that day 
celebrated her 81st birthday, and a telegram = 

of congratulation was sent to her from the 
meeting, and acknowledged. Letters of sym- 
pathy and good wishes were also received from = 
local Primitive and United Methodist ministers. = = 
Mr. C. J. P. Fuller, who presided, offered a 
very hearty welcome to Mr. and Mrs. Lambley — 

on behalf of them all. They had been a long ~— 
time in finding their new minister, but now 
they believed they had got the right man. 
The Revs. J. H. Weatherall, R. S. Redfern, Y 
John Moore, and W. Bushrod spoke in support _ 
of the welcome, and Mr. Lambley gratefully 
acknowledged it. He referred to his leave- 
taking from Melbourne, and was glad to remem- 
ber that representatives of all denominations 

were present. Speaking of their aims in that 
church, he said that the first duty of a Chris- 
tian church was to teach and practice religion. _ 
That was the only way it could justify its 
existence and commend itself to the present — 
generation, Their first concern then shouldbe 
to deepen the religious life within themselves, 
and try to realise love to God and men. If they 
as a Christian church set about raising the 
standard of religious life amongst them, 
deepening its springs and making more sure of © 
its foundations, they would find, when the 

tides of the spirit flowed full and free, that — 
their opportunities of serving the community — 
and bringing to Horwich some of the higher 
marks of the spiritual life would be multiplied, __ 
and more likely to be successful. A strong and 
vigorous church was sure to deal with social 
questions in the spirit of the golden rule, do 
unto others as they would that others should 
do unto them. All the problems of_ life 
were at the bottom religious, and only as 
they made their whole life a service of re- 
ligion, would they make the community | 
kingdom of God. — Se 


Leeds: Holbeck.—A course of week-night — 
lectures explanatory of Unitarianism has just — 
been concluded, with results that quite justify \ 
the effort. The district about the church w 
placarded, and hand and window bills di 
buted, and a large number of leaflets deliver 
at the houses. The first lecture was atte 
by over eighty adults, including a numb 
strangers. The Rev. C. Hargrove held thi clo: 
attention of his audience for an hour wi 
excellent discourse on the ‘‘Sum of all 
gions.”’ At the second lecture the Rey. 
Gwilym Evans gave his hearers a bright 
straight account of ‘‘What Unitarians 
Christ.’’ His audience was larger t! 
cluded a number of the visitors” 
present at, the firstlecture. On 


an account of ‘‘ Unitarianism in Ame 

with the assistance of J. Thornton 

slides illustrating the recent visit to th 
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H. D. Roberts was in the chair. 
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national Conference meetings at Boston were 
exhibited to a largely increased congregation. 
The final lecture was delivered by the Rev. E. 
D. Priestley Evans on ‘‘Some Disputed Texts 
of the Bible.”” He succeeded in showing how a 
number of passages supposed to be against 
Unitarian doctrine could be explained and made 
to confirm such doctrine, and gave a most 
interesting and convincing account of the 
Logos doctrine in its relation to the Fourth 
Gospel. At each lecture pamphlets were dis- 
tributed, and reports of the lectures have 
appeared in the local papers. 

Liverpool,—On Sunday, February 23, the 
three Sunday-schools connected with the Ancient 
Chapel, Hope-street, and Ullet-road, whom a 
friend playfully spoke of as the ‘‘ Ancients,” 
the “* Hopefuls,’ and the ‘* Moderns,’ met to- 
gether in the Ullet-road Church. The devotional 
service was conducted by the Rev. J. Collins 
Odgers, and the address was given by Miss 
Fdith Gittins, president of the SundaySchool 
Association, in place of Miss Marian Pritchard, 
who was unable to attend, by reason of illness. 
Miss Gittins said that she could always judge 
of the character of people by the appearance 
of their homes. The aspect of one’s home was 
an index of the mind. Those moments when 
the beautiful in Nature stirred up the best 
thoughts of people were most precious. ‘The 
white bells of the snowdrop, or the ma- 
jestic constellation of Orion spoke the same 
message of God to the listening ear of 
man. The attendance, which included many 
teachers and over 200 scholars, was very en- 
couraging. Special hymns were sung, and Mr. 
H. Grimshaw was at the organ. 

‘Liverpool Postal Mission. — The annual 
meeting of the Liverpool Postal Mission was 
held on Saturday afternoon, Feb, 22, in the 
Ancient Chapel meeting-room, when Mrs. R. 
Crooke kindly acted as hostess, and received 
over 100 guests to tea; as a pleasant pre- 
liminary to the business of the day. The Rey. 
The report 
showed a decrease in the number of fresh 
applications during the year, and in the amount 
of literature sent out; but this was very largely 
explained by the absence of any unusual ex- 
citement in the theological world, such as the 
Torrey - Alexander Mission or the ‘New 
Theology’? movement, which no doubt 
accounted for many of the applications in the 
two previous years. During the last twelve 
months, the Committee have received 193 appli- 
cations, from 107 places; and have sent out 253 
books, and 1,713 tracts. They are convinced 
that the need for the work is as great as ever. 
Some interesting extracts from letters were read. 
The Rey. W. Copeland Bowie spoke, urging 


the importance and great helpfulness of the 


work, and giving some interesting instances 
which had come under his own observation. 
Mrs. Roberts, Miss Johnson, the Rev. C. 
Harvey-Cook, andthe Rev. J. Bellamy Higham 
also took part in the discussion. A vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Crooke, Mr. Bowie, and the 
chairman terminated the meeting, 
Loughborough.—A series of special services 
on the Sunday evenings of February concluded 
with an address by Rev. W. H. Burgess on 
%*A Unitarian’s Belief about the Bible.” Mr. 
Charles A. Smith, of the Old Chapel, Brad- 
well, and the Rev. T. P. Spedding have assisted 
in the course, dealing with the topics ‘‘Salva- 
tion”? and “Jesus.’’ Their visits have been a 
help to this small congregation, 
Maidstone.—The annual meeting of the 
congregation was held at the Old Palace, on 
February 6. There was a large attendance, 
and the chair was taken by the Rev. A. 
Farquharson. The committee's report, which 


-told of further important advances in mem- 


bership, in offertories, and in subscriptions, was 
moved by Mr. T. P. Caffyn, who referred to the 
greatly improved position of the church which 


had resulted from Mr. Farquharson’s helpful 
- ministrations. 


He spoke of the need of a new 
church, which, he believed, was not beyond the 
range of possibility. The fact that the church 


is crowded every Sunday evening, the attend- 
Zs ans ‘ata recent service having been over 360, 


‘also that there is no building for carrying 


on the social work of the church, made it im- 


ative that some means should be provided 


“p for taking advantage of the present oppor- 


tunity. Mr. F. W. Ruck, in seconding, appealed 


to the new members of the congregation, who 
x: pad not already done so, to enrol themselves 
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as members of the church, and’ Mr. Jesse 
Hawkes, in supporting the appeal, gave his 
personal testimony, as a new member, to the 
benefit he had derived from his association 
with the church, the ministry of which was to him 
a joy, a comfort, and an inspiration, Mr. Far- 
quharson congratulated all concerned upon the 
satisfactory nature of the report, and spoke of 
the need for modesty in the time of prosperity. 
A church must either go forward or backward, 
and that our church might go forward, as it 
should do, the provision of a suitable building 
for carrying on the social work of the church 
was essential. He acknowledged the good work 
done by eae of the organisations in connection 
with the church, and especially that of the 
sewing circle. They had a splendid opportunity, 
and he asked for their continued loyalty, sup- 
port, and co-operation. In this way they would 
in the future win greater victories for truth, for 
manhood, and for God. 


Plymouth.—The annual meeting of the con- 
gregation was held on February 17, and was 
well attended. ‘The following are some points 
from the secretary’s report then adopted. The 
attendances at the services haye shown a grati- 
fying increase during the year, and fourteen new 
members have been added to the roll, making 
a total of forty-five additional names since Mr. 
Belcher’s settlement three years ago. During 
the present session the afternoon meetings for 
the discussion of social subjects have shown an 
encouraging advance both in numbers and 
interest, some two hundred persons on an 
average being present.. A bazaar was held in 
Macch last which realised £60, and subsequently 
a sale of work, the proceeds of which amounted 
to about £9. Part of this sum has been 
expended on decorating and furnishing the 
vestries. The Sunday offertories have largely 
grown during the year, though there has been a 
slight falling off in pew rents. The com- 
mittee, recognising the need for more room in 
which to carry on the activities of the church, 
have arranged to recover possession of the 
school which hag been let to a business firm for 
some years. This step will throw a larger finan- 
cial responsibility on the society, but the com- 
mittee are assured that the members will 
cheerfully respond. During the summer months 
the minister addressed a series of open-air 
meetings which evoked great interest, and which 
were attended by an increasing audience that 
finally reached several hundreds. Mr. Belcher 
has also conducted a Young People’s Class, a 
Theological Class, and a branch of the National 
Conference Union for Social Service, all of 
which, it is believed, have done excellent work. 
The report concluded with warm appreciation 
of the earnestness and devotion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Belcher to the interests of the congre- 
gation. 


West Bromwich.—The annual party and 
business meeting of the Lodge-road Unitarian 
Church was held on Monday evening, Feb. 17, 
Mr. Byng Kenrick presiding. The report referred 
with great satisfaction to the return of the Rey. 
F. A. Homer to the ministry of the church, and 
gave encouraging particulars as to the work. 
The chairman moved the adoption of the report, 
and in the course of a sympathetic address 
said that as a congregation the people of 
Lodge-road could look forward to the future 
with hope, but he warned them that, although 
the devotional spirit could be increased by 
enthusiasm, it could also be killed by neglect. 
Councillor J. A. Kenrick, in seconding the reso- 
lution, remarked that the report was one of the 
best the church had had for years. A resolution 
gratefully acknowledging Mr. Homer’s services 
was also passed, and he, in response, said it 
was @ great joy to him to be back again among 
them. 


Yorkshire Sunday School Union.—A 
quarterly conference was held in the new 
church, Broadway-avenue, Bradford, on Satur- 
day, Feb. 8, and there was a good attendance 
of delegates and friends, Chapel-lane, Mill Hill, 
Holbeck, Hunslet, Halifax, Pudsey, and Wake- 
field schools being represented. The friends 
had tea together, after which the president of 
the Union, Mr. E. O. Dodgson, introduced Rey. 
E. Thackray, who read a paper on “ Encourage- 
ments of Teaching.”’ The paper was marked by 
insight into the nature of the difficulties that 
usually discourage, and by a happy recognition 
of the things that afford ground for encourage- 
ment but are often overlooked. Although not 
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provocative of discussion, it was full of fresh and 
original touches of suggestion. Fitness to teack 


is not only intellectual but personal. The 
realisation of need creates interest. Living 
men prevail over dead things. The scholar 
is not marble to be shaped, but living 
tissue to be fed, Evil is repugnant to 
human nature. Nature can throw off mistakes. 
Itis a grand thing if in the Sunday-school 


the spiritual meening of everyday things is 
made clear. The finger of God is to be seen 
in our own history as well as in that of the 
Jews. Teaching is more individual and personal 
than preaching. Teaching keeps the teacher ever 
young. Only he can teach religion who has re- 
ligion. These were some of the things which 
the reader of the paper clinched by two forceful 
illustrations, one from Carlyle on Mechanical 
Teaching and another from Miss Alcott’s Little 
Women. In the discussion which ensued, Messrs. 
Clayton, Teale, and Dodgson, and the Revs. E. 
C. Jones, C. Hargrove, and H. McLachlan took 
part. A vote of thanks to the reader of the 
paper, moved by Mr. Marsland, brought a 
successful conference to a close, 
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SUNDAY, March 1. 
LONDON. 
Acton, Creffield-road, 11 and 7, Rev. ARTHoR 
Hurn. 
Bermondsey, Fort-road, 7, Rev. Jesse HiprrEr- 


SON. 

Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street Chapel, 
11 and 7, Rev. J. C. BALLANTYNE. 

Brixton, Unitarian Christian Church, Effra- 
road, 11 and 7, Rev. G. C. Cressby, D.D. 

Child’s Hill, All Souls’, Weech-road, Finchley 
road, 11.15 and 6.30, Rev. Epaar Daptyny. 

Croydon, Free Christian Church, Wellesley-road, 
1] and 7, Rev. W. J. Jupp. 

Deptford, Church-street, 11.15 and 6.30, Rey. 
A. J. MARCHANT. 

Essex Church, The Mall, Notting Hill Gate, Ll 
and 6.30, Rev. Frank K. FREESTON. 

Forest Gate, corner of Dunbar-road, Upton-lane, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. Woops PErrts. 

Hackney, New Gravel Pit Church, Chatham- 
place, 11.15, Rev. H. Rawirnes, M.A.; 7, 
Rev. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

Hampstead, Rossiyn-hill Chapel, 11.15 and 6.30, 
Rey. H. Gow, B.A. 

Highgate Hill, Unitarian Christian Church, 11 
and 7, Rey. A. A. CHARLESWORTH. 

Ilford, Assembly Rooms, Broadway, 
A. J. Charke. 

Islington, Unity Church, Upper-street, 11 and 
7, Rev. E. Savert Hicks, M.A. 

Kentish Town, Clarence-road, N.W., 11.15 and 7, 
Rev. F. HaNKINSON. 

Kilburn, Quex-road, 11 and 7, Rev. CHARLES 
Roper, B.A. 

Lewisham, Unitarian Christian Church, High- 
street, 11 Rev. W. W. -C. Pores; 7, Rev. 
Faux Tayior, B.A. 

Little Portland-street Chapel, 11.15 and 7, Rev. 
J. Pace Horrs. : 

Mansford-street Church and Mission, Bethnal 
Green, 7, Rev. GorpoN CooPEr. 
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Peckham, Avondale-road, 11, Rev. J. HirpEr- 
son; 6.30, Mr. D. DettTa Evans. 

Plumstead, Common-road Unitarian Church, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. L. JENKINS JONES. 

Richmond, Free Church, Ormond-road, 11.15, 
Rev. Frerrx Taytor, B.A.; 7, Rev. Henry 
Raw ines, M.A. 

Stepney Green, College Chapel, 11, Mr. W. R. 
MarsHati; 7, Mr. EpwARD CAPLETON. 

Stoke Newington Green, 11.15 and 7. 

Stratford Unitarian Church, J1, Mr. 

] Nort; 6.30, Mr. G. J. ALLEN. 

Sydenham School of Art, Venner-road, 7, Rev. 

_ — G. Crircunery, B.A. 

Wandsworth Unitarian Christian Church, East 
Hill, 11, Rev. W. Copenanp Bowie; 7, Rev. 
W. W. C. Pops. 

Wimbledon, Smaller Worple Hall, 7, Rev. W. 
E. Wittiams, B.A. 

Wood Green, Unity Church, 11, Rev. Dr. Mum- 
MERY. 


EpGar 


‘Aperystwits, New Street Meeting House, 11 
and 6.30, Mr. D. Roprrtson DaviEs. 

Bate, Trim-street Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rey. 
J. M. McDoweE tt. 

Bracgroon, Dickson-road, North Shore, 10.45 
and 6.30, Rev. Roprrr McGer. 

Biacxrootr, South Shore Unitarian Free Church, 
Lytham-road South, 11 and 6.30. 

BovurNnEeMouTH, Unitarian Church, West Hill- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rey. C. C. Con. 

Briguton, Christ Church, New-road, North- 
street, 11 and 7, Rey. Prirsttey Prime. 

Buxton, Hartington-road Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. GrorGE STREET. ; 

CamBrinGs, Assembly Rocms, Downing-street, 
11.30, Rey. W. G. Tarrant, B.A. 

CanTeRBURY, Ancient Chapel, Blackfriars, 10.50, 
Rey. J. A. Surru. 

CueEstEer, Matthew Henry’s Chapel, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. D. JENKIN Evans. 

Dover, Adrian-street, near Market-square, 1] 
and 6.30, Rev. C. A. GINEVER. 

Dusty, Stephen’s Green West, 12, Rev. G. H. 
Vancez, B.D. 

GuILpFoRD, Ward-street Church, North-street, 
Il, ‘The Chief End of Man’’; 6.30, 
‘«Being Led of the Spirit.” Mr. Groren 
WARD. 

Hastinas, South Terrace, Queen’s-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. 8. Burrows. 

HorsuaM, Free Christian Church, Worthing- 
road, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. J. Marran. 
Leeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Herserr 

: McLacuian, M.A., B.D. 

Leicester, Free Christian Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. GERTRUD YON PETZOLD. 

Liscarp, Memorial Church, Manor-road, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ERNEST PARRY. 

Liverroon, Arcient Chapel of Toxteth, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. CHARLES CRADDOCK. 

LiverPoor, Hope-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rev. H. D. Rozgerts. 

LiveRrpoon, Ullet-road, Sefton Park, 11 and 6.30, 

~~ Rey. J. C. OpgErs, B.A. 

Marvstone, Unitarian Church, Earl-street, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. ALEXANDER FARQUHARSON. 
Mzwrort, Isle of Wight, 11 and 6.30, Rey. H. M. 

LIVENS. 

Oxrorp, Manchester 
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PortsmoutH, High-street Chapel, 11 and 6.45, 
Rey. JAMEs Burton, M.A. 

PortsmoutH, St. Thomas-street, 11 and 6.45, 
Mr. T. Bonn. 

Scarsorovan, Westborough, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Rev. Orrweit Bryys. : 

Srvenoaks, Bessell’s Green, The Old Meeting 
House, 11, Rev. F. T. Rerp. 

SHEFFIELD, Upper Chapel, 1], Rev. €. J. StREEt, 
M.A., LL.B. ; 6.30, Rev. A. H. Dotpurm. 

Srpmovuru, Old Meeting, High-strect, 11 and 
6.30, Rev. Wir~uIam AGAR. 

Souruport, Portland-street Church, 11 and 6.30, 
Rey. Martuew R. Scorr. 

Torquay, Unity Hall, Lower Union-street, 11 
and 6.30, Rey. A. E. O’Connor, B.D. 

Tunsriver WELLS, Mechanics’Institute, Dudley- 
road, 11. _ 3 

West Kirsy, Tynwald Hall, opposite Station, 
11 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Hawkes. 


On 


SOUTH AFRICA. 
Carrtown, Free Protestant (Unitarian) Church, 
Hout-street, 6.45, Rev. Ramspmn Baim- 
FORTH. ; — 


College, 11.30, Rey. 
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Postage 3d. extra. 

Endeavours after tha Christian Life. First 
and Second Series. (2 vols.) By JAMES MARTINEAU, 
LL.D., D.C.L., D.D. 

The Perfect Life, Twelve Discourses, By WILLIAM 
ELLERY CHANNING, D.D, 

Materialism and Atheism Examined. By 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D, With an In- 
troduction by SYDNEY H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 

The Religious Ideas. By WILLIAM JOHNSON Fox, 
With a BriefgSketch of his Life, 

God and the Scul: Fundamental Religion. 
By RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 

The First Three Gospels: their Origin and 
Relations, With a new chapter on the tistorical 
Value of the Gospels. By J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, 
M.A,, D.Litt. 

The Passing and the Permanent in Religion. 
By Minot J. SAVAGE, D.D. 

Tne Reformation of tha Sixteenth Century 
in its relation to Modern Thought and 
Knowledge. By CHARLES BEARD, B.A., LL.D. 
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By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN. With Memoir 
and Introduction by CHARLES B, UPTON, B.A. 


ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
NOW READY FOR MARCH. 


“YOUNG DAYS.” 


Our Young People’s Own Magazine, 
Edited by J. J. WRIGHT, F.R.S.L. 


CONTENTS. 
Whata Bird toid Me. (Poctry.) 
Tom's Sunday Lameness. 
Boy Wanted. (Poetry.) 
The Good Skipper. (Poetry, with Picture.) 4 
Gypsy Breynton and her Brothers Tom and 
Winnie. (Chap. 3.) 
in the Sewing Room. 
Birds in March. (lliustrated) 
Temperance Ideas. 
Young Days’ Guild Work. 
Winifred House. (Aunt Amy's Corner. ) 
The Tail of Lemuel, 
What is it For? 
The Medicine Letter, 
The Gingham Nest. 
Jack and Jill. (Picture) 
Puzzles and Puzzicrs, 
Editer’s Chat, &c. 
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Annual Subscription, by Post, One Copy, 1/6. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN PAGE HOPPS’ MONTHLY. 


THE COMING DAY. 


ENLARGED. Prick THREEPENCE. 


Contents for MARCH. 
Indian Nationality. The Essex Hall 
Lecture, by John Page Hopps. 
Little Portland Street Studies: The 
Human Togetherness. 
Menta! Freedom. 
Indian Notes, 
The Eclipse of “ The Times.” 
Notes on Books and Notes by the Way. 
Gems “ of Purest Ray Serene.” 


A. C. FIFIELD, 44, Fleet-street, 
and all Booksellers. 
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; Directors. 
Chairman—Sir H. W. Lawrences, Bart., J.P, 
Deputy-Chairman—Marx H, Jupex, A.R.1.B.A, 
Miss CrciL GRADWELL, | ALEXANDER W. Law- 
F. H. A. Harpoastzy, RENCH, 
FP.8.1, Miss Onma. 
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T the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of CONTRIBUTORS, held in Dr, — 
Williams’s Library, London, at 12.30 p.m., a 
Wednesday, February 12, 1908, Dr. J. E. 
CARPENTER in the Chair, ai 


The ANNUAL Report and BALANCE SHE 
were presented, and the following Resolution; 
adopted, viz. :— 


That the Report and Accounts, as no j 
read, be adopted and printed for cireu- _ 
lation. among the Contributors and 
Friends of the Fund, as 

That the retiring Managers, Messrs. 
Edgar Chatfeild Clarke and John 
Dendy, whose term of office has expired 
having been nominated, and the 1 & 
quisite number of voting papers having 
been predaeed, be and are hereby re- 
elected as Managers of the Fund. 

That Rev. J. Harwood, B.A., having been — 
duly nominated, be and is hereby elected — 
a Manager of the Fund for the n 
three years, in place of Mr. A. 
Worthington (deceased). i" 

That the sympathy of the Contri' 
to the Fund be offered to Mr. | 
Ellis, the late President, in his 
illness, and that Rev. ©. C. Co 
elected President for the year 1908. 

That the cordial thanks of the 
tributors he given to Mr, 
Chatfeild Clarke for his ser 
Honorary Treasurer during 
year, and that he be re-appoin 
office for the coming year. 

That the thanks of the Contribu 
given to Mr, Frank Preston for | 
services during the past year, an 


he be appointed Honorary Secre 
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AGAIN AND AGAIN ! 


For OPEN BROTHERHOOD OF ONE BLOOD ! 


For THE CHRISTIANITY OF JESUS, AND HIS CROSS ; 


For THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD WITHIN EACH HEART. 


A RENEWED ADVERTISEMENT. 


(* For Christianity against Unitarianity.’”) 


LOOK ON THIS PICTURE: freely open to every seeking soul, whether he bears the certificate of 
<*We are CHRISTIANS, and only Christians. Episco- | his—bah! ‘‘ his Church ’’—or not ?—for an entrance as of pers sonal 
~ palians, Presbyterians, Independents, Baptists, Calvinists, Ar- | interest, and not of permission ‘‘ to come if he cares to do so,’’—for an 


*minians, Trinitarians, and others are names of religious distinctions. 


** But, however we may commonly be ranked under any of these | 


<* divisions, we reject them all. 
** We disown all connection, except that of love and goodwill, with 
“any sect or party whatever. . . . 
“no party principles or tenets, but is built on purpose, and with this 
“very design, to keep ourselves clear from them all; to discharge 
ata from all the prejudices and fetiters in which any of them 


This edifice is founded upon | copie Aad 
| of temple definition, and array, and organisation for 


may be held, so that we may exercise the public duties of Religion | 


% “upon the most catholic and charitable foundation.’’ (From a Sermon 
at the opening of the Octagon Chapel, Norwich, 12th May, 1756, by 
John Taylor, D.D.) 
** You rank yourselves under no distinguishing name. 
“which you claim for yourselves you extend with equal liberality to 
sae The burden to which you will not submit yourselves you 
‘ will never impose ; you plead for the equal, universal dominion of 
‘reason, of conscience, and of truth.’’ (Address on the opening of 
Michocts Academy, 14th September, 1786, by Thomas Barnes, D.D.) 


_ AND ON THESE: 
_ “*Pre British snp Forricn Unrrarian Association.” 
“* The National Conference of Unitarian—Liberal Christian—Free 
_ ** Christian—and other Nonsubscribing or Kindred Congregations’? /! 
It may be true that a so-called ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ Church or an Asso- 
paren of such Churches, may claim to offer, what it calls Catholicity, 
“our Catholicity,’’ and to profess no orthodoxy and to denounce 
as isn : ; all always so long, and only so long, however, as you will 
join their par hewar procession / 
_ What is any ‘‘ Body’s’’ *‘ Catholicity ’’ but a silver shrine, made 
to be sold by the men of the craft. 
It scems faithful and true to suggest that in any so-called ‘‘ Our 
Py - Catholivin Dee 
ing to make proselytes, and to gain the whole world (at what cost 253 
worshipping Satan for the glories of the world; and again, to warn 
_ them, not too piously to reckon up the tithes they pay, and not to 
: be found thanking God that they are not as other men are. 
_ Are not a certain exalted, exulting, ostentatious and even arrogant 
EDnratiadion and its claim to infallibility too obvious ? Do we not 
hear of ‘‘ Our Religion ’? ? ?—— 
1. What of ** Unitarianism ?’’ With all its noisy devotion, to 
_ One God and to Jesus—what of its phylacteries, made to look broad 
; and broader, of its frontlets of magniloquent Association and of its 
attempted aggrandisement by pretentious inclusion of the meeker 
_ pieties and simpler brotherhoods of such as in freedom have humbly 
sought to follow Christ as they best could? What of its ‘* Catho- 
+ icity”? and its Gileadite exclusion of every member of a subscribing 
Church from tts great Conference ? 
- What of its Tooley Street ‘‘ Nationality’? ? Boasting of a living 
theology, of a persevering learning, of a genuine love of “wisdom free 
alike from the trammels of tradition and from other forms of positive 
: emptiness, what is tts message as ‘* Unitarianism’’ to the humble, 
tving soul of each man, woman and child? And how does it give it ? 
: Is there given any true message of God at all ? What of Law, Judgment, 
and Mercy and Faith ? These things ought to have been done, with- 
ut leaving the other undone ! Where is any unselfishness, any 
_ se f-forgetfulness of ‘‘ cae > Religion ? Much more, where 
of its ‘so-called ‘* Church ’’ or ‘‘ Churches ’’ ? In such Association or 
Co nt ference, where is the Hetgerouci ods of each particular soul’s faith, 
hope, and love for others ? Where the appeal to or for others outside 
the fence ? What of its assumed ‘“ representation ’’ ? 
1s a ** Unitarian religion’’ which can be held up and marched 
round is neither spiritual nor religious—a fair carved crucifix tt may be, 
+ nothing morc. — 
a benything: but a graven image made for worship? Verily an 
to make God in the image ‘of man, the carver of it ? 
n the love of God for all his children and for an open brother- 
of On 
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f One Blood that there is the only real, the only living, the 
true. and possible Catholicity ;—the Catholicity of the Kingdom 
and which we must share with Him. — 


a 


ity? “Each a matter of fireenias device and of building with 
s hands; each, an assumption of special authority ; each self- 
n and. speranie its. one truly an Imposition—as much as 


their respective powers and claims and obligations, 

yo any hearts are yearning for open communion with all 
to. orship the Father in spirit and in truth, and join in 
nod. and. vines 


The liberty | 


> men may be vaunting themselves, and puffed up ; seck- | 


| Association without limitation, for a Conference without a passw ord ?— 


for the final obliteration of a mouldering sectarianism which is smother- 
ing the best life out of the best of existing Religious Associations of 
the age ? 

Ah, if only people would forget all that, and fling back those rags 
** its” promo- 
tion, and for Pagan distinction and demonstration, and for the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them, and teach and practise meck 
self-surrender in private, personal and common devotion, in repent- 


| ance and reconciliation, in worship and benevolence ; and believe and 


live in these and rejoice in sympathy and adoration and no longer be 
ashamed freely and unaffectedly to exchange the joys of humility, 
penitence, and piety, of Faith, Hope, and Love for others ! and let the 
Kingdom of God come | 

How easy is the descent, how hard to recall the downward step ! 

V. Ecclesiastical Organisation, however veiled, is essentially at 
variance with the meek and resolute manliness of the Master (so different 
from the cloak and cunning of the Jesuit of any Sect), so opposed to the 
Gospel of the peasants of Galilee—is necessarily fatal to the true spirit 
of Christianity. It is always a cajoling courtesan, vain, selfish, greedy, 
mercenary, and unspeakably ignorant of all higher life, of all true com- 
munion, always seducing and destroying / 

Meekness, lowliness. and loving fellowship with sweet Jesus will 
continue to save men’s souls; but it will not be by the lip-service of 
any self-satisfied, conceited so-called ‘‘ church,’’ but only by the 
personal grace of ‘God to the poor in spirit and the pure in heart, and 
their direct enthusiasms of thought and speech, and help self-devotion 
and Faith, and patience and endurance to the end. 

Many a self-conscious Church may have extended its bounds, and 
may have sheltered witnesses and saints and martyrs; but the in- 
spiration of a true Christianity is ever the Mission of Seventy, by the 
Master himself. 

So inspired, is apostles alone may innocently report with exuberant 
joy, till Jesus himself shall be carried away to the declaration of his 

enthusiastic vision of the fall of Satan ! 

That triumph is never that of any Church or any Churchmen—too 
often content to rouse the crowd to cry for crucifirion, and release the 
ruffian Barabbas. 

VI. The battle between the Church and Man is perpetual and inter- 
necine, and will be won at last by the quict answer of every redeemed 
soul. 

VII. Unwilling as many a lesser Church may be to admit the fact, 
it is nevertheless true that in the hindrances and the vices of the Church 
of the greatest age, of the utmost pretension, of the widest extension, 
of the “worst corruption—the Church of Rome—every such body may 
see tts own danger, defect, and blame. 

What has such a Church, or any imitation of ti, to do with the pure 
Christianity of Bethlchem, of the Well, of the Temple, of the Agony, of 
Calvary and the Cross, of Birth, Life, Speech and Death ? 

Already the weak-minded worldly affectations amongst us of the 
so-called ‘‘ Church ’’ idea, and the enlargement of It’s appeals, and 
It’s mechanical organisations, It’s inclusions and It’s exclusions, and 
the exaltation of It’s particular form of life and effort, It’s so-called 
Institutional business, are betraying the humbler, simpler development 
of particular personal principle and modest avowal and devotion 
very sadly. These are not ‘‘ Preaching of the Gospel to the Poor ”’ 
or to anybody else ! 

While truc personal spirituality is striving to grow on every side 
it seems here to be left to grow untended, uncherished! Nay, even 
while we speak, we see one outcome of Church life, the growth of a 
Clerical Order, too manifestly at work, assuming representation and 
claiming accession and adhesion and regulation and the adoption of 
its customary devices of Pretensions and Advertisement ! 

How much the all-powerful influences of personal Spirit to Spiritual 
conviction and self-sacrifice can do, and do do, how kindly and en- 
couraging are the genial aids of Association and Conference, we well 
know, and we earnestly thank God for such inspirations. But to 
offer any ism for a fish and any doctrine for bread or any pharisaic 
cornering show is not the way of the Gospel! 

Can we not hear the call to repentance, and humbly scek the water 
of cleansing, and—purified—prepare our souls for the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit! 

VIII. What every Church and every Association now needs, is.to be 
convinced of the Sinfulness of Segregation, and of the sole glory of the 
One Kingdom of our God ; the true Civitas Det. Deus cam fundavit in 
Aternum. 

IX. Cannot our people and their Associations and Conference alike,— 


before Him — a Conference | abandon, once for all, the carved and painted. fetishes of name, and the 
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eld. ecclesiastical device of taking the statue of Jupiter and presenting and the old simpler faith and aspiration, and the old self-loss in the 
it as St. Peter ; and, once for all, leave ‘‘ Unitarianism,’’ and ‘* Ifs,’’ | alevation and pursuit of Personal Ideal and Perseverance ? 
Surely,—after all,—and this is of the very Spirit and the very Truth: 
—Talking for ever either on Theology, or Philosophy, or Psychology, or 
Kthies, or Science—(always, of course, apert from exercise in thinking 
and in getting to know,) or all fussy -‘‘ institutionalism,’’ 


so-called ‘‘ church,’ and all ‘‘ I’'s’’ 
perish in the dust ? 


alone ; and the Sovereignty of God in each heart ; 
and self-forgetting, and Love of God and Love of Man? This is what | 
Let us say it, and nothing else. 

Is it possible that there may be a serious Consciousness of some | 
actual relapse from the higher aims of meek Faith and faithful Reso- | 
lution, from sedulous culture of personal humility, penitence, and de- | the old company of our Lord,—of believers and followers ! 
Or—more subtle still—a rueful confession of too real 
Inconsistency between modern Profession and It’s obtrusive Eloc ution, | worps or THE FATHER THAT HAS SENT HIM! 


most of us already mean. 


votion ? 


BRASS PLATES 


Of Every Oescription | 

Made by WALTER BOWLES, 

20, AIR STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 

ESIGNER and Heraldic Engraver on Gold, Silver, | 

and Ivory. Letter cases mounted with Arms, 

Crests, and Monograms. Rubber Stamps of every 

description, Pads, Inks, &c. 
Send for quotations. 


Schools, etc. | 
—o-—— 

HANNING HOUSE HIGH SCHOOL 
AND BOARDING ScHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HiagHGATE, LONDON,N. Head Mistress: Mizz 
LILIAN TaLBot,B,A, Honours Lond. Prepar- 
ation for London Matriculation, Trinity 
College, and Associated Board of Musicians 
Healtbysituation, Hockey, Cricket,and Swim- 
ming. Specialtermsfor daughters of Unitarian 

ministers. Apply to the HEAD MIsTREss. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT- 

WICH.—The next Entrance Examina- | 

tion will be held at the School on March 31 

For particulars of admission on the Foundation. 
apply to the HEADMASTER. 


OMERVILLE SCHOOL, | 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

Facing sea. Thorough modern education 
for Girls in all branches. Excellent results in 
Music and Art Examinations ; Matriculation, 
and Cambridge Higher Local. Special course 
for delicate Girls. Gymnasium, Swimming, 
Tennis, Hockey. 

PrRINcIPAL ... Miss MARLES-THOMAS. 


V\JEST HEATH SCHOOL, HAMP- 


Established 1888, 


theological flags and fences, to | 
And simply live and speak Brotherhood, and Jesus, | 


| clife Hotel. 


| taken of the younger guests. 
| from PROPRIETOR. 


| road, S.W. 


STEAD. Healthy liberal education | 
for Boys and Girls under 14.- Boarders and 
Day-pupus. Illustrated prospectus from the 
Principals : KE. Rice, M.A., and Mrs. 
GARRETT RICE. 


Situations, 
VACANT AND WANTED 
sehr 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
YNOCH LIMITED have VACAN- 
CIES in their Commercial Departmenit 
for a few YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good | 
Education and Manners. No Premium re. 
quired, Term of Indentures four years.— 
pply by letter only to the Secretary, Kynoch 

Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


ADY (middle-aged) desires  re- 
| engagement as USEFUL HELP. Ex- 
erienced. Disengaged middle of March.— 
Miss Kine, c/o Mra. Cuarues Kina, 20, 
Hotham-road, Putuey, S.W 


[422 seeks engagement as HOUSEH- 
KEEPER to Gentleman. Excellent ref- 
erences. Disengaged March 22.—M. K., c/o | 
Mrs, Gray, 20, Danvers-street, Che'sea, S.W. 
\ i .ANTED in Manchester, Lady Nurse 
for two children, aged 5 and 2 years.— | 
Apply, Mrs. Arcuibaip Briccs, The Croft, | 
Wilmslow. 


A peeeo engaged in charitable work, 
wishes to meet Lady to share her small 
flat near Hampstead Meath and Tube. No 
servant kept,.— Expenses very moderate. 
Thoroughly good references exchanged — 
Address, Miss Exsam, 7, Christchurch-place, 
Hampstead. 


ITUATION 


| 


HOUSEKEEPER, or superior Useful 
Help to elderly lady or gentleman or elderly 
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THE INQUIRER. 


Spirituality undefiled | 


| satisfaction and public 


an | We need, we want to | 


Board and Residence, 


OUKNEMOUTH.-— Elvaston, West 
Clif, BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Unrivalled position on sea front, close to the High- 
59 rooms, 
Lovely grounds, with access to Clif Promenade- 
Due south. Near Unitarian Church, Jllustrated 


\ 
5 tock,” 59, Warrior-square. First-claes 
BOARD and RESIDENCE; most comfort- 
able throughout. Sea View, excellent cuisine. 


billiard and smoke room, sanitary certificate, 


-—Mr.and Mrs. SIDNEY P. PoTTER, 


ANGLEY HOUSE DAWLISH, 
DEVON.—BOARD aad RESIDENCE 

for Ladies. Beautiful country. Sea and moor- | 
land. Bracing sunny winter resort. Through | 
trains from all parts. Responsible charge | 
Prospectus 


OARD AND RESIDENCE— 

Superior and quiet, for ladies and gentle- 
men and students —References excbanged.— 
Miss Penny, 18, Bedford-place, Russell-square, 
London, W.C. 


ERY COMFORTABLE HOME for 


Chronic Patients, with attendance of | 


Nurses. Good rooms. Moderate terms. 
—Miss Fiorence Brorners, 196, Clapham- 


HE SIMPLE LIFE HOME (Sea 


View), 3, Atpany Roan, Souruport. 
PRESS OPINIONS. ‘ $ 

Sheffield Telegraph: “Imagine a house spaciously built 
and furnished with just those things which areneedful 
for health, comfort, and the refinements of existence 
Throughout simplicity and exquisite taste.” 

Munchester City News: “Health and comfort carefully | 
considered.” ‘ 

Millgate Monthly: “ Refinement, and the best in art and 
literature, make it an ideal house. We were amazed 
at the variety of food, 

Send to WARDEN for Prospectus. 


ONDON SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY.—The Anuual Meeting will 

be held at Essex Hall on Saturday, March 7. 
Tea and reception at 6.30. Chair to be taken 
at 7 o’clock by the President, Mr. Ion 
PRITCHARD, The meeting will be followed by 
a Conference on ‘The Mission and Message 
of a Sunday School Teacher,” to be opened by 
Mrs. Pace Horrs. All Sunday School Teach- 
ers and workers will be welcome. No tickets 
required. 


a NITY.” — 

Propaganda. Adopted by churches 
with or without local page. Issued for last | 
Sunday in each previous month. One copy 
post free, 14d.—1s, 6d. a year; 9d. per dozen 
3s. 6d, per 100; extra charge local page.— 
Address to Epiror, The Parsonage, Motira : . 
Manchester. 


child ; much less any paraphernalia or orders of any so-called Church 
or any self-glorifying Inquisition, or ‘* Bureau ’’—which is not just 


Fall-sized billiard tables | 


FEBRUARY 29, 1908, 


or self- 
ation—will never really save man, woman, or — 


Leavy NOT THE WORDS OF THE SPEAKER, BUT THE : 


THE OPEN BROTHERHOOD. 


[THACKERAY HOTEL 


| . (TEMPERANCE), 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS. PERFECT SANITATION, 
TELEPHONE. NIGHT PORTER. ~ 

me This large and well-appointed TEMPERANCE 
m HOTEL has Passenger Lifts, Electric Light 
throughout. Bathrooms onevery Floor ; Spacious 
Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and 
s@ Smoking Rooms. Heated throughout. Bed- 
f rooms (including attendance) from 3s. 6d. to 
my Gs. }'ull Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
ft Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table | 
ki d’Hote Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 
; 16s. 6d. per day. ree | 
Address: “‘Vhackeray,” 


i 


g Telographic ndon. 


TYPE WRITING, COPYING, TRANSLATIN 
Authors’ MSS. accurately copied at reasonabl 
rates. Special quotations for quantities. Firs 
class work guaranteed. Evening and Sec 
tarial work undertaken with Machine; a 
typing on machine direct from dictati 


| SERMONS A SPECIALITY.—Miss E. L, Sve 
| 


T' vellous bargains. 
| 63 in. square, only 2/11. 6 dc 
Money back if unsatisfactory. Many othe 
bargains. Patterrs post fiee.—Hurron’s, 5, 
Larne, Jreland. r 


OUSEKEEPER. — Experience cao 

middle-aged lady desires a position to — 
Manage_a Geatleman’s House. Good refer- 
eucee: 7a, M., Enquirer Office, Essex-str 
Strand. ¥ 


The Inquirer, — 


To all parts of the World :— 


&. d 
PER QUARTER eat re: veo ee 
Pur Hatr-Yrar .., $00 a ee 
Prer YEAR ... Ack one ORE 


not later than Twelve o’clock on Tw 
fo appear the same week. The scale oj 
is as follows :-— £ 

PER Page 
HauF-PaGE .., 
Per CoLumn... 


IncH IN COLUMN .,.. 
Special Terms for a Series 
Calendar Notices, 10s. per year, 2 
Births, Marriages, Deaths, 6d. per line. Minimum 
Situations Vacant and Wan’ 
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HE MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP 
SETTLEMENTS BUREAU brings 
together Congregations needing Ministers, and 
Ministers -desiring a fresh charge. The 
Membership Roll of the Fellowship includes 
Ministers, and is increasing annually. 
Congregations are invited to communicate 
with the Rev. J. CrowrHeEerR Hirst, Gateacre. 


couple. Domesticated, good needlewoman, 
trustworthy, good references, —E.D., INQUIRER | 
Office, 3, Essex-street, W.C. | 


Liverpool, the Hon. Sec. of the Bureau. 
CHARLES Roper, President \ of the 


=| 


C. J. Srrerr, Hon. Secretary Fellowship, g 
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